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BOOK THB FIRST 
MBTAPinSICS 
§1 

THE NECESSITY FOR METAPHYSICS 

As a preliminary to that experiment in mutual con 
fession from which this book arose I found it neces- 
sary to consider and state certain truths about the 
nature of knowledge about the meaning of truth 
and the value of words that is to say I found I had 
to begin by being metaph>*sical In writing out these 
notes now I think it ts well that I should state just 
Iiow important I think this metapiiysicaJ prelude is 
Tlicre IS a popular prejudice against metaphjsics 
as something at once dilTicuIt and fruitless as an 
idle system of inqutncs remote from any human 
interest As a-matter of fact metaphysical inQuinei 
ar n -a n gccssara ^h c UllOIl' to ail rlpnr ~thmLin£ I 
suppose this odd misconception arose from the \ail 
gar pretensions of pedants from their appeal to 
ancient names and their quotations in unfamiliar 
tongues and from the easj fall into technicality of 
men struggling to be expliat where a high degree of 
explicitncM IS impo^ible Metaphj’sics is a discus 
Sion of our general ideas and natural!} therefore 
intelligent metaphysical discussion is hardly possible 
except in the mother tongue in which those general 
ideas arose in our mmds But the interests and the 
pedantries that control higher education in Bntain 
and influence it >cry powerful!} in Amcnca Ima* 
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imposed upon the proper study and teaching of meta- 
physics the absurd condition that it should be studied 
in connection with the badly-taught and little known 
language of Ancient Greece. So a naturally elemen- 
tary discussion has been made into an intricate and 
allusive one. It needs erudition and accumulated 
and alien literature to make metaphj’sics obscure, 
and some of the most fruitful and able metaphysical 
discussion in the world was conducted by a number 
of unhampered men in small Greek cities, who knew 
no language but their own and had scarcely a tech- 
nical term. The true metaphj'sician is after all only 
a person who saj-s, " Now let us take thought for a 
moment before we fad into a discussion of the broad 
questions of life, lest we rush hastily into impossible 
and needless conflict. What is the exact value of 
these thoughts we are thinking and these words we 
are using ? Hewantstotake thought about thought. 
There are, of course, ardent spirits who, on the con- 
trary, want to plunge into action or controversy or 
belief without taking thought ; they feel that there is 
not time to examine thought. “ ^Vhile you argue," 
they say, " the house is burning." They are the kin 
of those who rush and struggle and make panics in 
theatre fires. But they are not likely to be among 
the readers of this book. 

It seems to me that most of the troubles of human- 
ity are really misimderstandings. Men’s compositions 
and characters are, I think, more similar than their 
■wews, and if they had not needlessly different modes 
of expression upon many broad issues, they would be 
practically at one upon a hundred matters where now 
they widely differ. 

Most of the great controversies of the world, most 
of the ivide religious differences that keep men apart, 
arise from this : from differences in their way of 
thinkine. Men imagine they stand on the same 
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ground and mean the same thing "by the same words, 
\shereas they stand on slightly different grounds, use 
different terms for the same thing and espress the 
same thing in different words Logomachies, conflict 
about words — into such death traps of effort do 
ardent spints run and pensh 

T his has been said before by numberless people 
It has been said before by numberless people, but it 
seems to me it has been realized by very iev , — and 
until it IS realized to the fullest extent, we shall 
continue to live at intellectual cross purposes and 
waste the forces of our speaes needlessly and abun- 
dantly 

This persuasion is a very important thing on my 
mind 

I think that the time has come when the modem 
mind must take up metaphysical discussion again— 
when It must resume those subtle but necessary and 
unavoidable problems which have been so markedly 
shirked for many years, when it must get to a com- 
mon and general understanding upon what its ideas 
of truth, good, and beauty amount to, and upon the 
relation of the name to the thing and of the relation 
of one mmd to another mind in the matter of resem- 
blance and the matter of difference — upon all those 
issues the >oung science student is apt to dismiss as 
Rot and the youi^ classical student as Gas and the 
austere student of the science of Economics as Theo- 
rizing unsuitable for his methods of research 

In our achievement of understandings in the place 
of these evasions about fundamental things lies the 
road I believe along which the human mind can 
escape, if ever it is to escape from the confusion of 
purposes that distracts it at the present time 
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CURRENT IIETAPHYSICAI. TEACHING ABSURD 
\Vhen the intellectual history of our time comes to 
be written I think that nothing will more impress the 
students of these years than the extraordinary eva- 
sion of metaphysical enlightenment in the education 
of our youth. Here were exercises and disciplines es- 
sential to the proper development of any good mind ; 
here were questions intensely attractive to any intel- 
ligent youth ; here were the common tests and filters 
for all knowledge and decision, and the youth of the 
big English-speaking community was almost deliber- 
ately kept away from and cheated out of this strength- 
cning gymnastic. No wonder that the English-speak- 
ing mmd had an understanding like a broken sieve 
and a \nll as capable of definite forms as a dropped 
egg. Philosophical study, the common material for 
every type of sound adolescent education, was stuck 
away into remote pretentious courses, behind bar- 
riers of Greek linguistic training, as if it were some- 
thing too high for normal minds, too mystical for 
current speech. A general need was treated as a 
precious luxury. At Oxford instead of calling the 
philosophical course *' Elements,*' the future historian 
tvill remark, with derision, they called it “ Greats." 

And when this student of. things intellectual has 
done with the general preposterousness of a huge 
modem community treating philosophy as a remote 
special subject reserved for a small minority of uni- 
versity students, he will find still more matter for 
amazement and laughter in our way of teaching phil- 
osophy. We do not bring the young mind up against 
the few broad elemental questions that are the ques- 
tions 0/ metaphysics, the questions that provide (he 
basis of all clear thinking. We do not make it dis- 
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cuss, correct it, elucidate it That Avas the way of 
the Greeks, and we worship that divine people far 
too much to adopt their way No, we lecture to our 
young people about not philosophy but philo'^ophers 
we put them through book after book, telling how 
other people have discussed these questions \Vi 
avoid the questions of metaphysics, but we deliver 
semi-digcstcd half-views of the discussions of, and 
answers to, these questions made by men of all sorts 
and qualities m vinous remote languages and under 
conditions quite different from our own In their 
histones the essential questions arc presently com- 
pletely lost sight of \Vc give them compact (and 
indeed highly desiccated) accounts of the philosophy 
of Aristotle, Plato Hegel Locke Descartes and so on 
and so on It is as if we began teaching anthmctic 
by long lectures upon the origin of the Koman num- 
cmlii and then went on to the lives and motives of 
the Arab matlicmaticians in Spam or started with 
Roger Bacon in chcmistrj or Sir Richard Owen in 
comparative anatomy A little while ago I had a 
most edifjang conversation with two >oung women 
who had been " doing *’ and who had *’ done " bless 
them I *' plulosopli} in the Universities of London 
andCambndgcrespcctivclj Tlic> had shared expen- 
cnccs of a lecturer I forget liis name, who lectures in 
l)Otli these radiant centres of wasdom Tins mcred 
iblc jx-rson lectures they assured me, upon all phil- 
O'^ophics ancient and modem Poor Omniscience just 
knows cvxrj thing but this marvel knows what ever^- 
Ixjdj has thought about cvcrv’thing He told Ins 
classes what they all thought ail these wasc men, and 
how thej " denved " one from another These two 
janing Ix^ople were in consequence more like bags of 
broken fragments from the ages than living intelli- 
gences , thev discussed glibl} of the Platonic Ideal 
and the Golden Mean, of Catcgoncs and impera- 
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tis’es, of Induction and Syllogism and Materialism ; 
if you spoke of Plotinus they whispered ” M^'sticism/’ 
and if you said Lucretius, the atoms glittered in their 
eyes. Also they had a fine stock of lecture-room anec- 
dotes. I tried them then upon one or two current 
questions. And on the whole they thought rather 
worse than if they had spent these same studious 
years upon embroidery. 

It is time the educational powers began to realize 
that the questions of metaphysics, the elements of 
philosophy, arc, here and now, to be done afresh in 
each mind. So far as the thought that has gone 
before us enlightens our present inquirj’, so far it lives 
still. The rest is for the museum and the special 
scholar. \Vliat is wanted is philosophy, and not a 
shallow smattering of the history of philosophy. Our 
children ask for bread and we give them worn mill- 
stones. . . . 

The proper way to discuss metaphj-sics, like the 
proper way to discuss mathematics or chemistry, is 
to discuss the accumulated and digested product of 
human thought in such matters, Only in creative 
literature and because of beauty are texts immortal. 
The reverence for texts and the *' systems *' of indi- 
viduals in the case of philosophy is just as absurd 
and mischievous as it would be in the case of science. 
The only philosophy that a man is entitled to ex- 
pound and discuss is that which he has made his o\vn. 
I make no apology therefore m annexing every phil- 
osophical idea and phrase from the past that I have 
cared to assimilate. This is my system that I place 
before you in order that you shoidd make your sys- 
tem. You can no more thmk about the world accord- 
ing to another man's system than you can look at it 
with a dead man's eye. 
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§3 

THE ^\ORLD OF FACT 

Neccssanl} , when one begins an inquiry into the 
fundamental nature of oneself and one s mind and 
its processes one is forced into biography I begin 
by asking hon the conscious mmd with which I 
identify mjself began 

It presents itself to me as a history of a perception 
of a world of facts opening out from an accidental 
centre at which I happened to begin 

I do not attempt to define this word fact Fact 
expresses for me something in its nature pnmary and 
uninalj sable I start from that I take as a typical 
statement of fact that I sit here at my desk wnting 
with a fountain pen on a pad of ruled scnbblmg 
paper that the sunlight folk upon me and throws 
the shadow of the window mulhon across the page 
that Peter, my cat sleeps on the wandow seat dose 
at hand and that this agate paper weight with the 
silser top that once was Henley s holds my loose 
memoranda together Outside is a patch of lawn and 
then a fnngc of winter bitten ins leaves and tlien the 
sea greatly wnnUed and astir under the soutli west 
wind There is a boat going out which I think may 
be Jim Pam s but of lliat 1 cannot be sure 
Ihesc are statements of a certam quality a quality 
tliat extends through a huge universe m whidi I find 
myself placed 

I try to recall how this world of fact arose in my 
mmd It began with a succession of limited immedi- 
ate scenes and of certain nunutely percetv ed persons , 
I recall an underground kitchen with a drawered 
tabic a window looking up at a grating a back yard 
in whidi growang out by a dust bin wtis a grape- 
vine , a red papered room w ith a bookcase ov er my* 
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father’s shop, the dusty aisles and fixtures, the regi- 
ments of wine-glasses and tumblers, the rows of hang- 
ing mugs and jugs, the towering edifices of jam-pots, 
the tea and dinner and toilet set^ in that emponum, 
its brighter side of cricket goods, of pads and balls 
and stumps. Out of the window one peeped at the 
more exterior world, the High Street in front, the 
tailor’s garden, the butcher's yard, the church>’arcl, 
and JBromley church tower behind ; and one was 
taken upon expeditions to fields and open places. 
This limited world was peopled with certain familiar 
presences, mother and father, two brothers, the eva- 
sive but interesting cat, and by intermittent people 
of a livelier but more transient interest, customers 
and callers. 

Such was my opening world of fact, and each day 
it enlarged and widened and had more things added 
to it. I had soon won my way to speech and was 
hearing of facts beyond my visible world of fact. 
Presently I was at a Panic’s school and learning to 
read. 

From the centre of that little world as primary, as 
the initiatory material, my perception of the world 
of fact widened and widened, by new sights and 
sounds, by reading and hearing descriptions and his- 
tories, by guesses and inferences ; my curiosity and 
interest, my appetite for fact, grew by what it fed 
upon, I carried on my expansion of the world of fact 
until it took me through the mineral and fossil gal- 
leries of the Natural History Museum, through the 
geological drawers of the College of Science, through 
a year of dissection and some weeks at the astro- 
nomical telescope. So I built up my conceptions of 
a real world out of facts observed and out of infer- 
ences of a nature akin to fact, of a world immense 
and enduring receding interminably into space and 
time. In that I found myself placed, a creature rela- 
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ti\ely infinitesimal needing and struggling It was 
clear to me by a hundred considerations that I in 
my body upon this planet Earth was the outcome 
of countless generations of conflict and begettmg 
the creature of natural selection the heir of good 
and bad engendered in that struggle 
So my world of fact shaped itself I find it alto 
gather impossible to question or doubt that uorld of 
fact Particular facts one may question as fact«? 
For instance I think I see an unseasonable yellow 
wallflower from my windows but you may dispute 
that and show it is only a broken end of ms leaf acci 
dentally lit to yellow That is merely a substitution 
of fact for fact One may doubt whether one ts per 
ceiving or remembenng or telling facts clearly but 
the persuasion that there are facts independent of 
one s interpretations and obdurate to one s will 
remains inMncible 


§4 

SCEPTICISM or THE INSTRUMENT 
At first I took the world of fact as being evactl^ 
as I perceived it I believed my e>es Seeing was 
believing I thought Still more did I believe my 
reasoning It was only slowly that I began to sus 
pect that the world of fact could be anything different 
from the clear picture it made upon my mind 
I realized the inadequacy of the senses first Into 
that I will not enter here Any proper textbook of 
physiology or psychology will supply a number of 
instances of the habitual deceptions of sight and 
touch and heanng 1 came upon these things in my 
reading in the laboratory with microscope or tele 
scope lived ivith them as constant difficulties I will 
only instance one trifling case of visual deception in 
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order to lead to my next question. One draws two 
lines strictly parallel ; so 


Oblique to them one draws a series of lines ; so 

and instantly the parallelism seems to be disturbed. 
If the second figure is presented to any one without 
sufficient science to understand this delusion, the 
impression is created that these lines converge to the 
right and diverge to the left. The vision is deceived 
in its mental factor, and judges wrongly of the thing 
seen. 

In this case wc are able to measure the distance 
of the lines, to find how the main lines looked before 
the cross ones were dra^vn, to bring the deception up 
against fact of a different sort and so correct the 
mistake. If the ignorant observer were unable to do 
that, he might remain permanently under the im- 
pression that the main lines were out of parallelism. 
And all the infirmities of ejre and ear, touch and 
taste, are discovered and checked by the fact that 
the erroneous impressions presently strike against 
fact and discover an incompatibility with it. If they 
did not we should never Imve discovered them. If 
on the other hand they are so incompatible with fact 
as to endanger the lives of the beings labouring under 
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sucli infimuties, they \TOuld tend to be eliminated 
from among our defects 

The presumption to which biological science bnngs 
one IS that the senses and mind work as well as 
the survival of the species may require, but that they 
ivill not uork so very much better. There is no 
groimd in matter-of-fact experience for assuming 
that there is any more inevitable certitude about 
purely intellectual operations than there is about 
sensory perceptions The mind of a man may be 
primarily only a food-seeking, danger-avoiding, mate- 
Imding instrument, ]ust as the mind of a dog is, just 
as the nose of a dog is, or the snout of a pig. 

You see the strong preparatory reason there is m 
this view of life for entertaming the suppositions 
that — 

The senses seem surer than they are. 

The thinking mind seems clearer than it is and is 
more positive than it ought to be. 

The world of fact is not what it appears to be. 

These prehminary assumptions were already 
strongly established m my mind before I began to 
philosophize at all. 


§5 

THE CLASSIFICATORY ASSU^rPTIO^^ 

After I had studied science, and particularly bio- 
logical science, for some >ears, I became a teacher m 
a school for boys. I found it necessary to supple- 
ment my untutored conception of teaching method 
by a more systematic knowledge of its principles and 
methods, and I took the courses for the diplomas of 
Licentiate and Fellow of the London College of Pre- 
ceptors which happened to be convement for me. 
These coimses included some of the more elementary 
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aspects of psychology and logic and set me thinking 
and reading further. From the first, Logic as it was 
presented to me impressed me as a system of ideas 
and methods remote and secluded from the world of 
fact in which I lived and with which I had to deal. 
As it came to me in the ordinary textbooks, it pre- 
sented itself as the sdence of inference using the syl- 
logism as its principal instrument. Now I was first 
struck by the fact that while my teachers in Logic 
seemed to be assuring me I always thought in tins 
form : — • 

•• M h P. 

S is M. 

S is P.” 

the method of my reasoning was almost always in 
this form : — 

" Sj is more or less P. 

S| >3 very simitar to S(. 

S| is very probably but not certainty more or less P. 

Let us go on that assumption and see how it works.” 

That is to say, I was constantly reasoning by anal- 
ogy and applying verification. So far from using the 
syllogistic form confidently, I habitually distrusted 
it as anything more than a test of consistency in 
statement. But I found the textbooks of logic dis- 
posed to ignore my customary method of reasoning 
altogether or to recognize it only where Sj and Sj 
could be lumped together under a common name. 
Then they put it something after this form as Induc- 
tion : — 

*' S,, Sj, Sj. and S* are P, 

Sj -t- S* -f- Sj + S4 -f- , . , are all S. 

! All S is P." 

I looked into the laws of thought and into the 
postulates upon which the syllogistic logic is based, 
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and it slowly became clear to me that from my point 
of view the point of view of one who seeks truth and 
reality logic assumed a bebef m the objective realitj 
of classification of which my studies in biology and 
mineraJogy had largely disabused me Logic it 
seemed to me had taken a common innate error of 
the ramd and had emphasized it m order to develop 
a system of reasoning that should be evact m its 
processes I turned my attention to the e'canunation 
of that For in common with the general run of 
illiterate men I liad supposed that logic professed to 
supply a trustworthy science and method for the 
investigition and €\pre«;sion of reahtj 

A mind nourished on anatomical stud} is of course 
permeated wath the suggestion of the v agueness and 
instability of biological speaes A biological species 
IS quite obviouslj a great number of unique indi 
vidinls w hidi is separable from other biological species 
only by the fact that an enormous number of other 
Jinking mdividuala are inaccessible m time — are in 
other vsords dead and gone — and each new individual 
m that species does in the distinction of its own 
indivnduality break away in however mfinitesimil 
degree from the previous average properties of the 
species There is no propert} of an} species even 
the properties that constitute the specific definition 
that IS not a matter of more or less 
H for e-vample a spcacs be distinguished by n 
single large red spot on the back you will find if you 
go over a great number of specimens that red spot 
shrinking here to nothing e\^ndmg there to a more 
general redness weakening to pink deepenmg to 
russet and brown shading into crimson and so on 
and so on And this is true not only of biological 
species It is true of the mineral specimens consti 
tuting a mineral speaes and I remember as a con 
stant refrain m the lectures of Professor Judd upon 
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rock classification, the words, " the)’ pass into one 
another by insensible gradations.” It is true, I hold, 
of all things. 

You will think perhaps of atoms of the elements 
as instances of identically similar things, but these 
are things not of experience but of theory’, and there 
is not a phenomenon in chemistry that is not equally 
well explained on the supposition that it is merely 
the immense quantities of atoms necessarily taken 
in any experiment that marks by the operation of 
the law of averages the fact that each atom also has 
its unique quality, its special individual difference. 

This ideal of uniqueness in all individuals is not 
only true of the classifications of material science ; it 
is true and still more evidently true of the species of 
common thought ; it is true of common terms. Take 
the word Chair. When one says chair, one thinks 
vaguely of an average chair. But collect individual 
instances ; think of arm-chairs and reading-chairs and 
dining-room chairs, and kitchen chairs, chairs that 
pass into benches, chairs that cross the boundary 
and become settees, dentists' chairs, thrones, opera 
stalls, seats of all sorts, those miraculous fungoid 
growths that cumber the floor of the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition, and you will perceive what a lax bundle 
in fact is this simjjle straightforward term. In co- 
operation with an intelligent joiner I would under- 
take to defeat any definition of chair or chairishness 
that you gave me. Chairs just as much as individual 
organisms, just as much as mineral and rock speci- 
mens, are unique things — if you know them well 
enough you will find an individual difference even in 
a set of machine-made chairs — and it is only because 
we do not possess minds of unlimited capacity, be- 
cause our brain has only a limited number of pigeon- 
holes for our correspondence with an unlimited uni- 
verse of objective uniques, that we have to delude 
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ourselves into tlie belief that there Is a cliairishncss 
m this species common to and distinctive of all chairs. 

Classification and number, ^\hlch in truth ignore 
the fine differences of objective realities, lia\e m tlie 
past of human thought been imposed upon things. . . . 

Greek tliougtit impresses me as being over-much 
obsessed by an objective treatment of certain ncccs- 
sarj' preliminary’ conditions of human thought — 
number and definition and class and abstract form 1 
But these things — number, definition, class and ab- 
stract form — I iiold, are merely unaioidable condi- 
tions of mental activity — regrettable conditions 
rather tlian essential facts. The forceps of our tmrJs 
are clumsy forceps and crush the truth a htile tn lalwg 
hold of It. . , . 

Ix!t me give you a rough figure of what I am try’ing 
to convey in tfns first attack upon the philosophical 
validity of general terms. You have seen the result 
of those various mcthoils of black-and-white repro- 
duction tliat iiuolve the Use of a rectangular net. 
You know the sort of process picture I moan— it used 
to be emplowd \ cry frequently in reproducing photo- 
graphs. At a little distance you really seem to 
iiavc a faitliful reproduction of the onginal picture, 
but when you pixT clO'cly jx>u find not the unique 
fonn and masse-, of the onginaJ. but a multitude of 
little rectangles, uniform m shape and size. Tlic 
more earnestly you go into the tiling, the clo«elicr 
you look, the more the picture is lost in reticulations- 
I submit, the world of reasoned mquirv has a very 
similar relation to the world of fact. 1 or the rough 
jiurpce<^ of every day the network picture will do, 
hut the finer your purpose the less it will serve, and 
for an ideally fine purjx)^, for absolute and general 
knowledge that will be as true for a man at a dis- 
tance with a telescope as for a man with a micro- 
scope, it will not serve at all. 
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It is true you can make 3«)ur net of logical inter- 
pretations finer and finer.you can fine your classifica- 
tion more and more — ^«p to a certain limit. But 
essentially you are working in limits, and as you 
come closer, as you look at finer and subtler things, 
as you leave the practical purpose for whicli the 
method exists, the element of error increases. Every 
species is vague, every term goes cloudy at its edges ; 
and so, in my way of thinking, relentless logic is only 
another name for a stupidity — for a sort of intellec- 
tual pighcadedncss. If you push a philosophical or 
metaphj’sical inquiry through a series of valid syllo- 
gisms — never committing any generally recognized 
fallacy — you nevertheless leave behind you at each 
step a certain rubbing and marginal loss of objective 
truth, and you get defiections that are difficult to 
trace at each phase In the process. Every species 
•waggles about in its definition, every too] is a little 
loose in its handle, every scale has its individual 
error. So long as you are reasoning for practical pur- 
poses about finite things of experience, you can every 
now and then check your process and correct your 
adjustments. But not when you make what are 
called philosophical and theological inquiries, when 
you turn your implement to^vards the final absolute 
truth of things. 

This real vagueness of class terms is equally true 
whether we consider those terms used extensively or 
intensively, that is to say whether in relation to all 
the members of the species or in relation to an imag- 
inary tjqiical specimen. The logician begins by de- 
claring that S is either pink or not pmk. In the world 
of fact it is the rarest thing to encounter this absolute 
alternative ; Sj is pink, but St is pinker, S, is scarcely 
pink at all, and one is in doubt whether S, is not 
properly to be called scarlet. The finest type speci- 
men you can find simply has the characteristic qual- 
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ity a little more rather than a little less The neat 
little circles the logician uses to convey his idea of 
pmk or not pink to the student are just pictures of 
boundanes in his mind, exa^erations of a natural 
mental tendency. Hiey are required for the purposes 
of his science, but they are departures from the nature 
of fact. 


56 

EMPTY TERMS 

Classes in logic are not only represented by circles 
With a hard firm outline, whereas m fact they have 
no such defimte limits, but also there is a constant 
disposition to think of all names as if they repre- 
sented positive classes With words just as with 
numbers and abstract forms there have been defimte 
phases of human development There was, with re- 
gard to number, the phase when man could barely 
count at all, or counted in perfect good faith and 
sanity upon his fingers Then there was the phase 
when he struggled witli the development of number, 
when he began to elaborate ail sorts of ideas about 
numbers until at last he developed complex super- 
stitions about perfect numbers and imperfect num- 
bers, about threes and sevens and the like The 
same was the case with abstract forms, and even 
to-day we arc scarcely more than heads out of the vast 
subtle muddle of thinking about spheres and ideally 
perfect forms and so on, that was the pnce of this 
little necessary step to clear thinking How large a 
part numencal and georaetnc magic, numencal and 
;geometncaJ philosophy have played in the history of 
the mind ! And the whole apparatus of language and 
mental communication is teset with like dangers 
The language of the elemental savage is, I suppose, 
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purely positive ; the thing has a name, tlic name has 
a thing. This indeed is the tradition of language, and 
even to-day \vc. when wc hear a name, are prcdis- 
jxjsed — and sometimes it is a very vicious disposi- 
tion — to imagine forthwith something answering to 
the name. ]Ve are disposed, as an incurable mental 
vice, to accumulate intension in terms. If I say to you 
Wo ^ct or Crum p, you find yourself passing over tlie 
facfllTat thes^re nothings ; these are, so to speak, 
mere blankcty blanks, and trying to think what sort 
of thing a Wodget or a Crump may be. You find 
youiself led insensibly by subtle associations of sound 
and ideas to giving these blank terms attributes. 

Now, this is true not only of quite empty terms, 
but of terms that carry a meaning. It is a mental 
necessity that we should make classes and use gen- 
eral terms, and as soon as we do that wc fall into 
immediate danger of unjustifiably increasing the in- 
tension of these terms. You will find a large propor- 
tion of human prejudice and misunderstanding arises 
from this universal proclivity. 


§ 7 

NirCATIVE TERJIS 

Tliere is a particular sort of empty terms that has 
been and is conspicuously dangerous to the tliinker, 
the class of negative terms. The negative term is in 
plain fact just nothing ; '* Not-A ’* is the absence of 
any trace of the quality that constitutes A, it is the 
rest of everything for ever. But there seems to be a 
real bias in the mind towards regarding ” Not-A " as 
a thing mysteriously in the nature of A, as though 
"Not-A" and A were sprcics of the same genus. 
When one speaks of Not-Pink one is apt to think of 
green things and yellow things and to ignore anger 
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ror abstract noans or the sound of thunder And 
logicians, following the normal bias of the mind do 
actually present A and Not A in this sort of dia 
gram — 



ignormg altogether the difBcult case of the space in 
which these words are printed Obviouslj the dia 
gram that comes neater experienced fact is — 

Not ® A. 

;with no outer boundary But the logician finds it 
necessary for his processes * to present that outer 
Not A as bounded and so speak of the total area of 
A and Not A as the Umverse of Discourse , and the 
metaphysician and the common sense thiriker ahko 
fall far too readily into the belief that this conven 
tion of method is an adequate representation of fact 
Let me try and express how in my mmd this mat 
ter of negatn e terms has shaped itself I think of 
something uhich I may perhaps best desenbe as 
being off the stage or out of court, or as the Void 
uithout Implications, or as Nothingness or as Outer 
Darkness This is a sort of hypothetical Beyond to 
the visible world of human thought and tluther I 
think all negative terms reacli at last and merge, and 
become nothmg \Vhatever positive class you make, 

} whatever boundary jou draw, straight away from 
that boundary begins the corresponding negative 

' V e g Keyne a Tormal Logte re Euler s diagrams and 
Immediate Inferences 
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class and passes into the illimitable horizon of noth- 
ingness. You talk of pink things; you ignore, as the 
arbitrary postulates of Logic direct, the more elusive 
shades of pink, and draw your line. Beyond is the 
not-pink, known and knowable, and still in the not- 
pink region one comes to the Outer Darkness. Not 
blue, not happy, not Iron, all the »ot classes meet in 
that Outer Darkness. TTiat same Outer Darkness 
and nothingness is infinite space and infinite time 
and any beingof infinite qualities; and all that region 
1 rule out of court in my philosophy altogether. I 
will neither affirm nor deny if I can help it about 
any not things. I will not deal with not things at all, 
except by accident and Inadvertence. If J use the 
word *' infinite " I use It as one often uses “ count- 
less,” *' the countless hosts of the enemy "—or ” im- 
measurable " — ” immeasurable cliffs ” — that is to 
say, as the limit of measurement, as a convenient 
equivalent to as many times this cloth yard as you 
can, and as many again, and so on and so on until 
you and your numencal system are beaten to a 
standstill. 

Now, a great number of apparently positive terms 
are, or have become, practically negative terms and 
are under the same ban with me. A considerable 
number of terms that have played a great part tn the 
world of thought seem to me to be invalidated by 
this same defect, to have no content or an undefined 
content or an unjustifiable content. For example, 
that word Omniscient, as implying infinite know- 
ledge, impresses me as being a word with a delusive 
air of being solid and full, when it is really hollow 
with no content whatever. I am persuaded that , 
knowing is the relation of a conscious being to some-' 
thing not itself, that the thing known is defined as a 
system of parts and aspects and relationships, that 
knowledge is comprehension, and so that only finite 
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things can Vnow or be known When yon talk of a 
being of infinite extension and infinite duration om 
niscient and omnipotent and perfect you seem to 
me to be talking in negatives of nothing whatever 


LOGIC STATIC AND LIFE KINETIC 
Not only are class terms vague with regard to these 
marginal instances but they are also vague in time 
The current syllogistic logic rests on the assumption 
that either A is B or it is not B The practical reality 
IS that nothing is permanent A is always becoming 
more or less B or ceasing to be more or less B But 
It would seem the human mind cannot manage ivith 
that It has to hold a thing still for a moment before 
it can think it It arrests the present moment for 
Its struggle as Joshua stopped the sun It cannot 
contemplate things continuously and so it has to 
resort to a senes of static snapshots It has to kill 
motion m order to study it as a naturalist kills and 
pins out a butterfly in order to studj life 

You see the mind is really pigeon holed and dis 
continuous in two respects m respect to time and 
m respect to classification whereas one has a strong 
jicrsuasion that the world of fact is unbounded or 
continuous 


§9 

PLVXES AND DIALECTS OP THOUGHT 
Pinally the Logiaan intent upon perfecting the 
certitudes of his methods rather than upon expressing 
the confusing subtleties of truth has done little to 
help thinkmg men m tlie perpetual difficulty that 
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arises from the fact that the universe can be seen in 
many different fashions and expressed by many dif- 
ferent systems of terms, each expression within its 
limits true and yet incommensurable with expression 
upon a differing sj'stem. There is a sort of stratifica- 
tion in human ideas. I have it very much in mind 
that various terms in our reasoning he, as it were, at 
different levels and in different planes, and that we 
accomplish a large amount of error and confusion by 
reasoning terms together that do not lie or nearly lie 
in the same plane. 

Let me endeavour to make myself a little less 
obscure by a flagrant instance from phj'sical thin^. 
Suppose some one began to talk senously of a man 
seeing an atom through a microscope, or better per- 
haps of cutting one in half with a knife. There are a 
number of non-analjdical people who would be quite 
prepared to believe that an atom could be visible to 
the eye or cut in this manner. Cut any one at all 
conversant wth physical conceptions would almost 
as soon think of killing the square root of 2 with a 
rook rifle as of cutting an atom in half with a knife. 
One’s conception of an atom is reached through a 
process of hypothesis and analysis, and in the world 
of atoms there are no knives and no men to cut. If . 
you have thought with a strong consistent mental 
movement, then, when you have thought of your 
atom under the knife blade, your knife blade has 
itself become a cloud of swinging grouped atoms, and 
your microscope lens a little universe of oscillatory 
and vibratory molecules. If you think of the uni- 
verse, thinking at the level of atoms, there is neither 
knife to cut, scale to weigh, nor eye to see. The uni- 
verse at that plane to which the mind of the mole- 1 
cular physicist descends has none of the shapes or 
forms of our common life whatever. This hand with 
which I write is, in the universe of molecular physics, 
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X cloud of wamng atoms and molecules, combining 
ind recombining, colliding, rotatmg, flying hither 
and thither in the univemal atmosphere of ether. 

You see, I hope, what I mean when I say that the 
aniverse of molecular physics is at a difierent level 
from the universe of common experience , — nhat we 
call stable and solid is m that world a freely mov’ing 
system of interlacing centres of force, what ue call 
colour and sound is there no more than this length 
of vibration or that. We have reached to a concep- 
tion of that unnerse of molecular physics bj. a great 
enterprise of organized analysis, and our umxerse of 
daily experiences stands in relabon to that elemental 
woild as if it ucre a synthesis of those elemental 
thmgs, 

I would suggest to }ou that this is only a very 
extreme instance of the general state of affairs, that 
there may be finer and subtler differences of level 
between one term and another, ard that terms may 
verj' well be thought of as Ijing obliquely and as 
being tuistcd through different levels 

It Will perhaps give a clearer idea of what I am 
seeking to convey if I suggest a concrete image for 
the whole world of a man's thought and knowledge 
Imagine a large dear jelly, m which at all angles and 
in all states of simplicity or contortion his ideas are 
embedded. Tliey are all valid and possible ideas as 
they he. none incompatible with any If >ou imagine 
the direction of up or down m this dear jelly being 
as it were the direction in winch one mov es by analjsis 
or bj' sjmthesis, if >ou go down, for example, from 
matter to atoms and centres of force and up to men 
and states and cmmtnes — if yon will imagme the 
^clcas lying in that manner — >ou will get the begin- 
ning!, of my intention But our instrument, our 
process of thinking, like a drawing before the discover^’ 
of perspective, appears to have difficulties with the 
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third dimension, appears capable only of dealini 
with or reasoning about ideas by projecting then 
upon the same plane. It will be ob\nous that a greal 
multitude of things may very well exist together in 
a solid jelly, which would be overlapping and incom- 
patible and mutually destructive when projected 
together upon one plane. Tlirough the bias in our 
instrument to do this, through reasoning between 
terms not in the same plane, an enormous amount of 
confusion, perplexity and mental deadlocking occurs. 

The old theological deadlock between predestina- 
tion and free will serves admirably as an example of 
the sort of deadlock I mean. Take life at the le\rl 
of common sensation and common experience and 
there is no more Indisputable fact than man’s free- 
dom of will, unless it is Ins complete moral responsi- 
bility. But make only the least penetrating ot 
scientific analyses and you perceive a world of inevit- 
able conseouences. a rigid succession of cause and 
effect. Insist upon a flat a^ement between the 
two, and there you are I The instrument fails. 

So far as this particular opposition is concerned, 
I shall point out later the reasonableness and con- 
venience of regarding the common-sense belief in free 
will as truer for one's personal life than determinism. 


§ lo 

PRACTICAt CONCLUSIONS FROM TJinsE CONSIDERATIONS 
Now what is the practical outcome of all these 
criticisms of the human mind ? Does it follow’ that 
thought is futile and discussion vain ? By no means. 
Rather these considerations lead us towards mutual 
understanding. They clear up the deadlocks that 
come from the hard and fast use of terms, they 
establish mutual charity as an intellectual necessity. 
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Fhe common \\a> of speech and thought which the 
3hl system of logic has simply sj'stematized is too 
glib and too presumptuous of certainty We must 
needs use language but we must use it ah\ ays with 
the thought in our minds of its unreal exactness its 
actual habitual deflection from femt All propositions 
are approMmations to an elusive truth and we 
employ them as the mathematician studies the circle 
bjr supposing It to be a poljgonof a very great number 
of sides 

We must mahe use of terms and sometimes of pro 
Visional terms But we must guard against such 
terms and the mental danger of excessive intension 
they carry with them Tlie chdd takes a stick and 
sa>s It IS 1 sword and does not forget he takes a 
shadow under the bed and says it is a bear and he 
V alf forgets Tlic man takes a set of emotions and 
^ys It IS a Ood and be gets excited and propagan 
dist and does forget he is involved m disputes and 
confusions wath the old gods of wood and stone and 
presently he is making his God a Groat Wliite Throne 
and fitting him up with a mj-siical family \ct 
because he has made these extravagant extensions of 
his idea of God it docs not follow that his emotional 
reaction to a something greater than himself and 
persinal like liimsclt was a deception 

I s entiallv ue have to tram our minds to think 
anew if we art to think bevond the purposes for 
which the mind seems to have been evolved We 
have to lisabusc ourselves from the superstition of 
the bindjnq nature of definitions and the c\actne5i> 
of logic \Vc have to cure ourselves of the natural 
tncks of common thought and argument \ou know 
ythc waj of It how effective and foolish it is the 
c^uoiation of the exact statement of which everv jot 
amUitlle must be maintained thcchaUengc tolie eon 
sistcnt the deadlock between your terms and mine 
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More and more as I grow older and more settled 
in my views am I bored by common argument, bored 
not because I am ceasing to be interested in the 
things argued about, but because I see more and 
more clearly the futility of the methods pursued. 

How then are we to think and argue and what 
truth may we attain ? Is not the method of the 
scientific investigator a valid one, and is there not 
truth to the world of fact in scientific laws ? Decid- 
edly there is. And the continual revision and testing 
against fact that these laws get is constantly approxi- 
mating them more and more nearly to a trustworthy 
statement of fact. Nevertheless they are never true 
in that dogmatic degree in which they seem true_ to 
the unphiiosophical student of science. Accepting 
as I do the validity of nearly all the general pro- 
positions of modem science, I have constantly to 
bear in mind that about them too clings the error oi/ 
excessive claims to precision. 

The man trained solely in science falls easily into _a 
superstitious attitude ; he is overdone wth classi- 
fication. He believes in the possibility of exact 
knowledge everywhere. What is not exact he de- 
clares is not knowledge. He believes in specialists 
and experts in all fields. 

I dispute this universal range of possible scientific 
precision. There is, I allege, a not too clearly recog- 
nized order in the sciences which forms the gist of 
ray case against this scientific pretension. There is 
a gradation in the importance of the individual 
instance as one passes from mechanics and physics 
and chemistry through the biological sciences to 
economics and sociology, a gradation whose cor- 
relations and implications have not yet received 
adequate recognition, and which does pro/oundiy 
affect the method of study and research in each science. 

Let me repeat in slightly altered terms some of 
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^he points raised m the preceding sections I have 
'doubted and denied that there are identicaUy similar 
objective experiences I consider all objective beings 
as individual and unique It is now understood that 
conceivably only in the subjective uorld and in 
theory and the imagination do we deal with identi 
cally similar units and with absolutely commensurable 
quantities In the real world it is reasonable to 
suppose ue deal at most with practically similar 
units and practically commensurable quantities 
But there is a strong bias a sort of labour saving 
bias in the normal human mind to ignore this and 
not only to speak but to think of a thousand bucks 
or 1 thousand sheep or a thousand Chinamen as 
though they were all absolutely true to sample If 
It IS brought before a tlunker for a moment that m 
any spccid case this is not so be slips back to the old 
‘attitude as soon as his attention is uithdraun This 
type of error has for instance caught many of the 
race of diemists and atoms and tons and so forth 
of the same species are tacitly assumed to be iden 
ticall> similar to one another 
Be it noted mat so far as the practical results of 
chemistry and physics go it scarcely matters which 
assumption we adopt the number of units is so 
great the mdividual difference so drowned and lost 
For purposes of inquiry and discussion the mcorrect 
one IS infinitely more convement 

But this ce-ises to be true directly we emerge from 
the region of chemistry and phj'sics In the bio 
logical sciences of the eighteenth century common 
sense stniggled hard to ignore mdividuahtj m shells 
and plants and animals There was an attempt to 
^hmmate the more conspicuous departures as abnor 
malitics as sports natures weak moments and it 
was only with the estabhshment of Darwans great 
generalizations that the hard and fast classificatory 
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system broke down and individuality came to it' 
own. Yet there had alwaj^ been a clearly fell 
difference between the conclusions of the biological 
sciences and those dealing with lifeless substance, 
in the relative vagueness, the insubordinate looseness 
and inaccuracy of the former. The naturalist 
accumulated facts and multiplied names, but he 
did not go triumphantly from generalization to 
generalization after the fashion of the chemist or 
physicist. It is easy to see, therefore, how it came 
about that the inorganic sciences were regarded as 
the true scientific bedrock. It was scarcely suspected 
that the biological sciences might perhaps after all 
be inter than the experimental, in spite of the differ- 
ence in practical value in favour of the latter. It was, 
and is Ijy the great majonty of people to this day, 
supposed to be the latter that are invincibly true ; 
and the former are regarded as a more coraple-x set 
of problems merely, with obliquities and refractions 
that presently will be explained away. Comte and 
Herbert Spencer certainly seem to me to have taken 
that much for granted. Herbert Spencer no doubt 
talked of the unknown and unknowalh, but not in 
this sense as an element of inexactness running 
through all things. He thought, it seems to me. of 
the unknown as the indefinable Bej’ond of an imme- 
diate world that might be quite clearly and definitely 
known. 

There is a growing body of people which is begin- 
ning to hold the converse view — that counting, 
measurement, the whole fabric of mathematics, is 
subjective and untrue to the w'orld of fact, and that 
the uniqueness of individuals is the obj'ective truth. 
They realize that we see this world %vith “ atmoc 
sphere.” And the number of imits taken diminishes, 
the amount of variety and inexactness of generaliza- 
tion increases, because individuality tells for more 
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and more. Could j'ou take men by the thousand 
billion, you could generalize about them as jou do 
about atoms ; could jou take atoms singly, it may 
be jou would find them as mdividual as your aunts 
and cousins That concisely is the minority behef, 
and my behef 

Now what IS called the scientific method in the 
physical sciences rests upon the ignoring of individu> 
ahtics, and like many mathematical conventions, 
its great practical convenience is no proof whatever 
of Its final truth Let me admit the enormous value, 
the wonder of its results m mechanics, in all the 
plij-sical sciences in chemistry', even in physiology 
— butwhatisitsvaluebeyondthat ? Is tlie scientific 
method of value in biology > The great advances 
made by Darwan and his school in biology were not 
made it must be remembered by the scientific 
iraethod as it is generally conceived, at all. His was 
historical research He conducted a research into 
pre*documentar> lustory He collected information 
along the lines indicated by certain interrogations , 
and the bulk of his work was the digesting and 
critical analvsis of that For documents and monu- 
ments he had fossils and anatomical structures and 
germinating eggs too innocent to he But. on the 
other hand he had to correspond vnth breeders and 
travellers of various sons, classes entirely analogous, 
from the point of view of evidence to the WTitcrs of 
history and memoirs I question profoundly whether 
the word science " m current usage anyhow, ever 
means such patient disentanglement as Darwin 
pursued. It means the attainment of something 
positive and emphatic in the way of a conclusion, 
glased on amply repeated experiments capable of 
infinite repetition, “proved,” as they say, "up to 
the hiU “ 

It would be of course possible to dispute whether 
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the word '* scip-iuo ■’ shoold convey this 
certitude, but to most people it certainly doC® 
prcsenc time. So far as the movements of comets 
tind electric trams go, there is no doubt practically 
cock-sure science ; and Comte and Herbert Spencer 
seem to me to have believed that cock-sui® c^c 
be extended to every conceivable finite thin, S' . 
fact that Herbert Spencer called a certain 
Individualism reflects nothing on the 
dualizing quality of his primary assumptions 
his mental texture. He belie%'ed that indivio*^^^y 
(heterogeneity) was and is an evolutionary 
from an original homogeneity, begotten by 
and multiplying and dividingand twisting it,^“ 
fundamentally it. It seems to me that the 
usage is entirely for the limitation of th^ Y"?™ 
'* science " to knowledge of a high degree of precision 
and the search after knowledge of a high deSr®® ot 
precision. . 

Now my contention is that we can arrai^S® 
fields of human thought and interest about tb® ''’®“ ^ 
of fact in a sort of st^e. At one end the nuJ^“®^ 
units is extreme and the methods almost at 

the other we have the " humanities *' in whic^ 
is no exactitude. The science of society 
the extreme end of the scale from the md^ceV 

sciences. Intheselatterthereisaninfinitudeo/tmits ; 

in sociology, as Comte perceived, there is oi^y c”® 
unit. It is true that Herbert Spencer, in 
get classification somehow, did, as Professor Hurk- 
heim has pointed out, separate human society 
societies, and made bdieve they competed on®, 'vith 
another and died and reproduced just like 
and that economists following List have 
purposes of fiscal controversy discovered 
types ; but this is a transparent device, and c^® 
surprised to find thoughtful and reputable 'vriters 
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dS their guard against such bad analogy But 
indeed xt is impossible to isolate complete com- 
munities of men, or to trace any but rude general 
resemblances of men, or to trace any but rude general 
resemblances between group and group These 
alleged units ha\e as much mdivuduahty as pieces of 
cloud , they come, they go, they fuse and separate 
And we are forced to conclude that not only is the 
method of obsen.*ation, experiment, and \enfication 
left far away doivn the s<^e, but that the method 
of classification under types, whicli has served so 
useful a purpose m the middle group of subjects, the 
subjects involving numerous but a fimte number of 
units, has also to be abandoned in social saence We 
cannot put Humanity into a museum or dry it for 
examination , our one single still hving specimen is 
all historj, all anthropology. and thefiuctuatingw'orld 
jif men There is no satisfactory means of dividing 
It, and nothing else m the real world with wluch to 
compare it We have only the remotest ideas of its 
*' life-cj.de " and a few relics of its origin and dreams 
ol Its destiny 

This denial of saentific precision is true of all 
questions of general human relations and attitude 
And m regard to all these matters affecting our per- 
sonal motives, our self-control and our devotions, it 
IS much truer 

From this it is an easy step to the statement that, 
so far as the dear cut confident sort of knowledge 
goes, the sort of knowledge one gets from a time- 
table or a textbook of chemistry, or seeks from a 
witness in a police court, I am, in relation to religious 
and moral questions, an agnostic I do not think 
.Any general propositions partaking laigely of the 
nature of fact can be knowm about these things 
There is nothing possessing the general validity of 
fact to be stated or known 
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§ ir 

BELIEFS 

Yet it is of urgent practical necessity that we 
should have such propositions and beliefs. All those 
we conjure out of our mental apparatus and the 
world of fact dissolve and disappear again under 
scrutiny. It is clear we must resort to some other 
method for these necessities. 

Now I make my beliefs as I want them. I do not 
attempt to distil them out of fact as physicists distil 
their laws, I make them thus and not thus exactly 
as an artist makes a picture so and not so. 1 believe 
that is how we all make our beliefs, but that many 
people do not see this clearly and confuse then 
beliefs with perceived and proven fact. 

1 draw my beliefs exactly as an artist draws lines 
to make a picture, to express my impression of the 
world and my purpose. 

The artist cannot defend his expression as a scien- 
tific man defends his, and demonstrate that they are 
true upon any assumptions whatsoever. Anv loud 
fool may stand in the front of a picture and call it 
inaccurate, untrustworthy, unbeautiful. Thai last, 
the most vital issue of all. is the one least assured. 
Loud fools always do do that sort ol thing. Take 
quite Ignorant people before almost any beautiiul 
work of art and they tvill laugh at it as absurd If 
one sits on a popular evening in that long room at 
South Kensington which contains Raphael's cartoons, 
one remarks that perhaps a third of those who stray 
through and look at all those fine efforts, titter. 
If one searches in the magazines of a little while ago? 
one finds in the angry and resentful reception of the 
Pre-Raphaelites another instance of the absolutely 
indefensible natiure of many of the most beautiful 
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propositions And as a still more striking and 
remarkable case, take the onslaught made by Ruskin 
upon, the works of Whistler You will remember 
that a libel action ensued and that these pictures 
were gravely reasoned about by barristers and sur- 
\eyed by jurymen to assess their merits . . 

In the end m these human matters it is the truth, 
hoi\e\er indefensible it may be, howe\er open to 
blank deniak that lasts , it lasts because it works 
and senes People come to it and remain and 
attract other understanding and inquiring people 

Now when I say I make my beliefs and that I 
cannot proie them to you and convince >ou of them, 
that does not mean that I make them wantonly and 
regardless of fact, that I throw them off as a child 
scribbles on a slate Mr Ruskin il 1 remember 
rightly accused Wliistler of throwng a pot of paint 
m the face of the public — that was the e-^sence of 
hia libel The artistic method m tins field ol behefs, 
05 in the field of visual renderings is one of great 
freedom and initiatue and great poverty of test but 
of no wantonness , the conditions of nghtness are 
none the less imperatn e because tiiey are mysterious 
and indefinable I adopt certain behefs because I 
feel the need for them because I feel an often quite 
unanalysable nghtness m them , because the aJter- 
natire of a chaotic life distresses me My belief in 
them rests upon the fact that they itork for me and 
satisfy my desire for harmony and beauty They 
are arbitrary assumptions if j ou wall that I see fit 
to impose upon umterse But I am not able to 
go on imjxismg them upon my unitersc imless they 
stand the test of use With my umaetse rests the 
,power of veto 

But though my beliefs are really arbitraiy in 
ongin, they are not necessarily individual Just 
so far as we all have a common likeness, just so 
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far can we be brought under the same imperatives 
to think and believe. Other minds move as mine 
does. 

And though my beliefs are arbitrary, each day 
they stand wear and tear, and each new person they 
satisfy, is another day and another voice towards 
sho\ving they do correspond to something that is so 
far fact and real. 

This is Pragmatism as I conceive it : the abandon- 
ment of infinite assumptions, the extension of the 
experimental spirit to all human interests. 

§ 13 

THE AIM AND METHOD OF SCIENCE 

Wliat I have said so far may seem a little ungra- 
cious to Science. It may be well to say a 
more before leaving this metaphysical discussion' 
altogether, about that new rich store of human know- 
ledge, for the most part the acliievement of the last 
three hundred years. 

My qualification of the scope and exactitude of 
science must not be misread into an attack upon 
Science. . . . 

The scientific process of getting knowledge is really 
not different in kind from the method in which 
ordinary sensible men have always got knowledge, 
and its aim has been very largely the same ; the 
difference is that Science is sj’stcmatic, co-operative 
and organized. Science is systematic Classification ; 
the ordinary man spends his life working upon classi- 
fications unsystematically. But both sorts of .judg- 
ments are classificator>' judgments. Tlic normal 
form of ordinary thought is, as I have already in- 
sisted in § 5 , not syJfogism but something after tin's 
form : — 
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Si IS P 

Sj IS probably d<issi&able wjtb Sj 
So S, IS prol»bly more or less P 
Try it 

Ordinary mental life is constantly making expen- 
ments in classification, constantly trying whether 
S, does class in a proper workable way with S, 
Science onl> differs from tins in its patient and 
systematic hunt for the most working classification, 
that IS to say for the truest classification of things 
There are degrees of I'alue in classification Let me 
take a few instances to show what I mean by this 
Take first such a term as “ Red Thmgs " or " Old 
Things ’ e may speak of such a class as this for 
the purposes of some special discussion We may 
say tor instance that red thmgs look black in a blue 
light But such a term has scarcely any " intension " 
at all , its mdmduaL> carry no common property 
except the property stated m their definition * Red 
thmgs " may include a sunset, an angry baby, the 
planet Mars a lacquer bowl, a drunkard s nose, and 
so on and so on The name Red things " is a 
mere link to hold all this miscellany together for a 
moment m our minds Notsodo w e pack them for good 
m the pigeon holes of our brains There are coimtv 
less more con\ement and useful ways than that 
Next take a term just a little less shallow, a term 
indicating not one attribute but a use, such as chair 
Here the "intension ' is a little greater A small 
group of charactenstics are imposed upon all " chairs " 
by the conditions of sitting down Apiart from that 
they are of the most diverse matenals forms, char 
acters and qualities There is something more real 
here in the name, in the "term" that holds this 
collection of things together, but it is still mainly a 
superficial link behind objects othenMse dissimilar 
The common nouns of our e\ ery day speech record 
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the classifications of everyday life. They record 
the verdict of the people to which we belong upoit 
what they thought were the working kinds of things. 
“ Science ” is really a persistent criticism and rear* 
rangement of these nile-oTthumb workaday classi- 
fications. It is a persistent attempt to get to truer 
and truer conceptions of the essential kinds of things. 
It studied " stuffs," for example ; it attacked the 
classical idea that the stufis of the world were made 
up of four elements; fire, air, earth, and water. It 
broke down the idea that this was a primary classi- 
fication and it replaced it with a far more accurate 
and secure list of elements. Its classification of 
fundamental stuffs, albeit it is still remote from any 
finality, into carbon, hydrogen, mercury, and so on, 
has a far deeper mine of imphcation, a far keener 
statement of difference than the old classification, 
and it has yielded such a human mastery over stuffs 
and materials as men never dreamt of before the 
scientific age. But this newer classification was got 
by the organized armies of scientific research exactly 
after the fashion in wliich I get my individual judg- 
ments. I see S, and something about it suggests to 
my mind that it is to be classified with Si. I know 
Si is P and so I try if S, is P. But while I do this 
individually and do not follow it up and forget about 
it presently, the organization of researcli does it 
continumgly, records the judgment, confirms it, 
reconsiders it and makes sure of it for good. Just 
as I impose my arbitrary judgments on the universe, 
subject to the veto of the universe (§ ii), so docs 
Science impose its theories upon the universe subject 
to " verification.” 

Now if tlic reader will consider the terms that are.^ 
used in the sciences of chenustry and mineralogy' lie . 
will find that they express a far intenscr community 
of quality among their individuals, and a far deeper 
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difference m nature between these individuals and 
indi\nduals of other species in the same classification 
than IS the case with the terms of such a use classi- 
fication as " Chair,” and still more than the terms of 
such a qualitj -classification as ” Red Thing ” Tlie 
term, the name, is more real A collection of quartz 
crystals, for example, have far more in common than 
a collection of chairs It is a dassification by kmd 
Science is perpetually working away from pro- 
1 jsional and empincal classifications to classifications 
of deeper and ncher implication Tor example, it 
sets aside such obvious classes as Birds, Beasts and 
Fishes, and distinguishes mammal from reptile and 
whale from fish In the species of biology we get 
indeed to a maximum of classiQcatory intensity The 
difference between an individual of this species and 
an individual of that is a difference m every detail and 
aspect through and through The common cat and 
the common rabbit, except for some supetfiaal 
resemblances differ m everj thing , and every indivi 
dual in each species agrees with every other individual 
in that same species upon a thousand matters over 
and above those specified m the definition and differs 
from ever} indi\iduai in every other species You 
can tell a cat s claw or hair or one of its small bones 
you can tell even a little dried up drop of its blood 
from that of a rabbit Here the term the specific* 
name, is at its lery maximum of reality 
Biological Science does indeed assure us that 
the distinctness of biological species is exaggerated 
and emphasized by the disappearance of linking 
individuals that once bndged the gaps between now 
separated species If we could go back in time we 
should realize that the present sharp distinction of 
existing biological species melts away in the past. 
This IS a comparatively new idea in human thought. 
It was natural as well as comenient for man before 
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the scientific era, dealing as he did chiefly with other 
men and beasts and pl^ts, to form an exaggerated 
idea of the fixity of classes by kmd and to regard 
the terms, or specific names, that indicated things as 
having in themselves reality. 

This was the conception of Plato’s Ideals. Besides 
individual men, Tom Jones, William Smith, and so 
on, he held that there was an enduring reality, Man. 
Whether this was so or not seems to have been a 
main subject for discussion in the Middle Ages ; it is 
a discussion upon which modem biology throws a 
^'erystrong light, a light so strong indeed as to bleach 
out many of its difficulties. 


§ 13 

NOMINALISM AND REALISM 
This discussion whether the name of a species 
expresses something In itself, or whether it is merely 
a sort of verbal dutch holding together all the xndi* 
viduals of that spedcs and of no other value at all, 
is one of the perennial questions of philosophy. It 
crops up in endless variations. It is unavoidable 
because upon our answer to it depends the meaning 
of all our religious formul® and most of our ideas 
about the relationships of our individual life to the 
world around it. ^Vhat are called the "Realists” 
in the discussions of the Middle Ages, were essentially 
believers in a rather crude rendering of Platonic 
Idealism, and it is well to bear this in mind because 
in modem parlance " Realism ’’ has come to mean 
something diametrically opposite to its proper signi- 
ficance. The Realists held that the name of a species • 
of things did itself express a reality ; the Nominalists 
held that the name was merely a link, the string of 
the bundle of individual thin^ that alone were real. 
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revered professors who are discussing very profoundly 
whether a distant range of mountains is a bank of 
cloud or a dream figment. 


§ 14 

WHAT IS A BEING ? 

Human ideas are necessarily anthropocentred, and 
man’s first idea of unity was the unity of himself. 
By the standards of ordinary speech a being is an 
entity which can ha\ e an independent and complete 
relationship to a man ; it is capable of a role in the 
drama of his life. It is unusual to speak of an arm 
or a finger or a hat or a ploughed field as a being. 
Still less does one think of them as individual beings. 
In common speech “ an individual ” means a human 
person. This very natural disposition of the human 
mind obsesses much philosophical discussion. On 
the other hand, there is a pleasant disposition of vener- 
able antiqmty to accept individuality in the case 
of an animal or a tree or a shapely mountain. 
Roughly speaking, the old idea of an individual was 
something to which you could pray or at wliich you 
could shake your fist. 

Modem scientific work, particularly in the bio- 
logical sciences, leads to a much keener criticism of 
the idea of individuality. Comparative anatomy 
leads straight to the discussion, *' What is an 
individual ? ” A student drifts easily into the habit 
of considering all the larger animals, the metameric 
metazoa, as being not so much equivalent to one 
individual of the simpler metazoa as to a linear 
colony of reduced individuals, and of regarding the- 
metazoa altogether as cqmvalent to multiples of 
protozoon inividuals. He knows that the white 
corpuscles in his blood are singularly like individual 
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amcebas, and that the digestion of every big animal 
IS dependent on the presence of great multitudes of 
indi\ndual bacteria m the intestine Colonial organi 
zations, the sponges and comJs for example, add 
another aspect to this quesbon Vegetable .ndivi- 
duality IS still more disconcerting \Vhat is the 
individual fungus, is it the toadstool spnnging from 
the spreading mjcelium or the mycelium, and uhere 
IS the individuahty of a senes o! grafted trees ? Is 
that three hladed Insh jeu that appeared as a sport 
jears ago and which has been spread by cuttings all 
round and about the world one individual or man> ? 
■Hie mind of the modem biological student is prepared 
b} these things for tlie idea of mdividualities* of a 
low er and of a higher order , it can contemplate the 
possibility of mergers and sjuthetic formations such 
as never entered into the heads of the ancient 
philosophers 

And it 1$ his habit to think of a hvnng species as 
a single whole as a symthelic being unique conduct* 
mg a unique struggle against the univ erst, made up 
of practicailj similar but still unique individuals, 
beings of a loss complex grade In that way also lie 
comes to think of ilan " 


§ 15 

THE CEVERVL AND THE INT>IVIDUAt 
In OUT consideration of every person we deal with 
two aspects. He is William Smith or what not and 
he IS a man And' WiUiam Smith ’ for him implies 
cvcry-thing that is Man m bun, but the stress is upon 
cvervolung that is peculiar and distinctive m him 
When we call him a Man " we thrust these idiosyn- 
crasies into the background and insist upon all those 
Hungs that be possesses in common with the run of 
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mankind. His individuality lies in his difference; 
apart from that hi is a sample, a unit of the species. 
Ilie life of every WiU^m Smith among us has that 
double strain ; he is carried along the way of all flesh, 
he is a man like other men, and at the same time he 
i'- in every detail just a little different. By virtue of 
that difference and of individual accidents he succeeds 
or fails, he survives or is obliterated, he is accepted 
into or rejected from the heritage of the race. 

At different hours in his life William Smith may be 
living -with the utmost intensity as William Smith, 
or, self-forgetful, as Man. When he lusts, when he 
boasts, when his vanity is bitterly hurt, he is William 
Smith in excelsis; when he discusses politics or philo- 
sophy, or works with delight at a mathematical 
problem, he is at his most generalized. His mind goes 
then with the mind of the species ; he is Man. . . . 
So perhaps in a quite paraUel fashion the tissue cells 
in our bodies are sometimes full of local and individual 
stresses, sometimes altogether absorbed in their 
particular services in the common welfare of our 
beings. 
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or BELitrs 

§i 

MV ruiMARY ACT OF FAITU 

And now having stated my conception of the true 
relationship between our thoughts and words on the 
one hand and facts on the other, having distinguished 
between the more accurate and frequently venfted 
propositions of science and the more arbitrary and 
initcquenrty verified propositions of belief, and made 
clear the s^o«(aHeoiis ani artisiK quahiy that inheres 
in all cur moral and religious generalizations, I may 
hope to go on to mv confession of faith ivith less 
misunderstanding Than would otherwise be inevit- 
able 

Now my most comprebensne behef about the 
c\temal and the internal and myself is that they 
make one uniierse in which I and eicry part are 
ultimately important That is quite an arbitrary 
act of m> mind It is quite possible to maintain 
that CNcrytlung is a chaou ^ assembly, th at any 
part might be destto>ca^ith^ ailectmg an jT other 
part I do not choose to argue against that If you 
choose to say that, I am no more disposed to argue 
with 50 U than if you dioose to wear amitre in Fleet 
-'Street or dnnk a bottle of mk or declare the figure 
of A ll^ Sloper more dignified and beautiful tlian the 
hcad'orjoVe There is no QED that you cannot 
do so You can You will not like to go on with 
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it, I think, and it will not answer, but that is a 
different matter. 

I dismiss the idea that life is chaotic because it 
leaves my life ineffectual, and I cannot contemplate 
an ineffectual life patiendy. I am by my nature 
impelled to refuse that. I assert that it is not so. 
I assert therefore that I am important in a scheme, 
that we all are important in that scheme, that the 
wheel-smashed frog in the road and the lly drowning 
in the milk arc important and correlated with me, 
Wiat the scheme as a whole is I do not clearly 
know ; with my limited mind I cannot know. Tlicre 
I become a Mystic. Tuse the word scheme because 
it is the best word available, but I strain it in using 
it. I do not wish to imply a schemer, but only 
order and co-ordination as distinguished from hap- 
hazard. '* All this is important, all this is pro- 
foundly sigTtificant." I say it of the universe as a 
child that has not learned to read might say it of a 
parchment agreement. I cannot read the universe, 
but I can believe that this is so. 

And this unfounded and arbitrary declaration of 
the ultimate nghtness and significance of things I 0.111 
the Ac: of Faith. It is a voluntary and deliberate 
determination to believe, a choice made. I do not 
pretend to be able to prove it. 1 do not even assert 
tliai it is true. It is my working belief. 


§2 

ON USING THE NAME OP COD 

You may say if you will that this scheme I talk 
about, this something that gives importance and' 
correlation and significance, is what is meant by 
God. You may embark upon a logical wrangle 
ficre with me if you have failed to master what I 
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ha^elutteto said about the meaning of words 
If a Scheme, jon ivill say, then there must be a 
Schemer. 

But, I repeat, I am using scheme and importance 
and significance here only m a spmt oi sugges^on 
because they suggest order and because I find 
no better words, and I will not allow myscli to 
be entangled by an insistence upon their implica- 
tions. 

Yet let me confess I am greatly attracted l>y such 
fine- phrases as the Will of God. the Hand of God, 
the Great Gimmandcr These do roost wonderfully 
cxpressaspectsofthisbehcfichoosetohold 1 tlnnk 
if there had been no gods before 1 would call this 
God without he«s\tation But there is a great danger 
in doing this sort of thing unguardedly Tlie run of 
people nowadays mean something more and some- 
thing different sihen they say *’ God They intend 
a personabty exicnor to them and hmited and they 
mil instantly conclude I mean the same tlimg To 
permit that misconception is 1 feel the first step on 
the slipper)’ slope ol meretnaous complaisance, is to 
become in some small measun; a successor of those 
who cried "Great is Diana ol the tphesiansK* 
Occasionally we may best ser\e the God of Truth by 
denjing him 

Yet at times I admit the sense of personality In 
the uni\erse is very strong 11 1 am confessing. 1 do 
not see wh) I should not confess up to the lull At 
times in the silence ol the night, and in rare lonely 
moments I come upon a sort of communion of my- 
self and something great tliat is not m)self. It is 
perhaps po\ert) of mmd and language obbges mq.to 
-say that then this universal scheme takes on the 
cffLCt of asympathetic person — and mycommumona 
qu^it) of (earless worship. These moments happen, 
and they arc the supreme fact in mj religious life 
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to me, they are the crown of my religious experi- 
ences. 

None the less, I do not usually speak of God even 
in regard to these moments, and where I do use that 
word it must be understood that I use it as a per- 
sonification of something entirely different in nature 
from the personality of a human individual. 


§3 

FREE WILL AND PREDESTINATION 
And now let me return to a point raised. in the 
First Book in § 9. Is the whole of this scheme of 
things settled and done ? The whole trend of 
Science is to that beUef. On the scientific plane one 
is a fatalist, the universe a system of inevitable con- 
se<^uences. But as I show in that section referred to, 
it IS quite possible to accept as true in their several 
planes both predestination and free will.* If you 
ask me, I think I should say I incline to believe in 
wedestination and do quite completely believe in 
free wU. The important working belief is free 
will. 

But does the whole universe of fact, the external 
world about me, the mysterious internal world from 
which my motives rise, form one rigid and fated 
sj’stem as determinists teach ? Do I believe that, 
had one a mind ideally dear and powerful, the whole 
universe would seem orderly and absolutely pre- 
destined ? I incline to that belief. I do not harshly 
believe it, but I admit its large plausibility — that is, 
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all I see no value whatevenn jumping to a decision 
y One or two Pragmatists so far as I can understand 
them do not hold this vle^v of predestmation at all , 
but as a provisional assumption it underhes most 
scientific vork 

I glance at this question rather to express a detach 
ment than a view 

For me as a person this theory of predestination 
has no practical value At the utmost it is an inter 
estmg theory like the theory that there is a fourth 
dimension There may be a fourth dimension of 
space but one gets along quite well by assuming 
there are just three It may be know able the next 
time I come to cross roads which I shall take 
Possibly that knowledge actually exists somewhere 
There are those who vail tell you they can get mti- 
mations in the matter from packs of cards or the 
palms of my hands or see by peering into crystals 
Of such beliefs I am entirely free The fact is I 
beheve that neither I know nor anybody else who is 
practically concerned knows which I shall take I 
hesitate I choose just as though the thing was un 
knowable For me and my conduct there is much 
wide practical margin of freedom 
I am free and freely and responsiblj making the 
future — so far as I am concerned You others are 
equally free On tliat theory I find my life will work 
and on a theory of mechann^ predestination nothing 
works 

I take the former theory therefore for my every 
day purposes and as a matter of workmg expenence 
so does everybody el<e I regard mjself as a free 
responsible person among free responsible persons 
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to me, they are the crown of my religious experi- 
ences. 

None the less, I do not usually speak of God even 
in regard to these moments, and where I do use that 
word it must be understood that I use it as a per- 
sonification of something entirely different in nature 
from the personality of a human individual. 


S3 

FREE WILL AND PREDESTINATION 

And now let me return to a point raised. in the 
First Book in § g. Is the whole of this scheme of 
things settled and done ? The whole trend of 
Science is to that belief. On the scientific plane one 
is a fatalist, the universe a system of inevitable con- 
se<juences. But as I show in that section referred to, 
it IS quite possible to accept as true in their several 
planes both predestination and free w'ill.^ If you 
ask me, I think I should say I incline to believe in 
predestination and do quite completely believe in 
tree will. The important walking belief is free 
will. 

But does the whole universe of fact, the external 
world about me, the mysterious internal world from 
which my motives rise, form one rigid and fated 
system as determinists teach ? Do I believe that, 
had one a mind ideally clear and powerful, the whole 
universe would seem orderly and absolutely pre- 
destined ? I incline to that belief. I do not harshly 
believe it, but I admit its large plausibility — that is, 

* I use free wll jn the seme of self-detcmunbm and not as 
it is defined by Professor William James, and predestination 
as equivalent to the conception of a universe rigid in time 
and space. 
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all I see no \ alue whatev^ m jumping to a decision 
, One or two Pragmatists, so far as I can understand 
them, do not hold this view of predestmation at all , 
but as a provisional assumption it underlies most 
scientific work 

I glance at this question rather to express a detach- 
ment than a view 

For me as a person this theory of predestmation 
has no practical value At the utmost it is an mter- 
estmg theory like the theory that there is a fourth 
dimension There may be a fourth dimension of 
space but one gets along quite well by assuming 
there are just three It may be knouable the next 
time I come to cross roads which I shall take. 
Possibly that knowledge actually exists sconewhere. 
There are those who tell you they can get mti- 
mations in the matter from packs of cards or the 
palms of my hands, or see by peering into crystals 
' Of such beliefs I am entirely free The fact is I 
believe that neither I know nor anybody else who is 
practically concerned knows which I shall take I 
hesitate I choose just as though the thing Nvas un- 
knoivable For me and my conduct there is much 
wide practical margm of freedom 

I am free and freely and responsibly making the 
future — so far as I am concerned Tou others are 
equally free On that theory I find my life wiU work, 
and on a theory of mechanical predestmation nothing 
works 

I take the former theory therefore for my every- 
day purposes and as a matter of working experience 
so does everybody else I regard mjself as a free 
responsible person among free responsible persons 
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§4 

A PICTURE OF THE WORLD OF MEN 

Now I have already given a first picture of the 
world of fact as it shapeil itself upon my mind. Let 
me now give a second picture of this world in which 
I find myself, a picture in a rather different key and 
at a different level, in which I turn to a new set ol 
aspects and bring into the foreground the other 
minds which are with me in the midst of this great 
spectacle. 

What am I ? 

Here is a question to which in all ages men have 
sought to give a clear unambiguous answer, and to 
which a clear unambiguous answer is manifestly 
unfitted. Am I my body ? Yes or no ? It seems to 
me that I can externalize and think of as " not 
myself *' nearly evcr>'tliing that pertains to my body, 
hands and feet, and even the most secret and central 
of those living and hidden parts, the pulsing arteries, 
the throbbing nerves, the ganglionic centres, that no 
eye. save fer the surgeon's knife, has ever seen or 
ever will see until they coagulate m decay. So fat 
I am not my body ; and then as clearly, since 1 suffer 
through it, see the whole %vorld through it and am 
always to be called upon where it is, I am it. Am I 
a mind mysteriously linked to this thing of matter 
and endeavour ? 

So I can present mysell. I seem to be a conscious- 
ness, vague and insecure, placed between two worlds. 
One of these worlds seems clearly " not me,” the 
other is more closely identified with me and yet is 
still imperfectly me. The first I called the exterior^ 
^vo^ld, and it presents itself to me as existing in Time 
and Space. In a certain >yay I seem able to interfere 
with it and control it. The second is the interior 
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uorld having no forms m spac« and only a vague 
evasive reference to time, from which motives arise 
and storms of emotion, which acts and reacts con- 
stantly and in untraceable ways with my conscious 
mmd And that consciousness itself hangs and drifts 
about the region where the inner world and the outer 
world meet, much as a patch of limehght drifts about 
the stage, illuminating, affecting, folloiving no mani- 
fest law, except that usually it centres about the 
hero, my Ego 

It seems to me that to put the thing much more 
preasely than this is to depart from the reality of 
the matter 

But so departing a little, let me borrow a phrase 
from Herbart and identify mv'^cH more particularly 
with my mental sell It seems to me that I may 
speaVk oi mysell as a circle ol though! and experience 
poised between these two imperfectly understood 
worlds of the internal and the external and passing 
imperceptibly into the former The external world 
impresses me as being as a practical fact, common 
to me and many other creatures similar to mvself ; 
the internal 1 find similar but not identical with 
theirs Ii IS mtne It seems to me at times no more 
than something cut ofl from that external world and 
pm into a sort of pit or ca\e. much as all the inner 
mystery of my body, those li\nng, wnthmg, warm 
and thnllmg orgam are isolated ludden from all 
eyes and interference so long as I retnam alive And 
I myself the essential me, am the light and watcher 
m the mouth of the cave 
So I think of myself and so I tlunk of all other 
human bemgs as circles of thought and experience, 
-each a little different from the others Each human 
being I see as essentially a circle of thought between 
an internal and an external world 
I figure these circles of thought as more or less 
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Imperfectly focused pictures, all a little askew and 
vague as to margins and distances. In the internal 
world arise motives, and they pass outward through 
the circle of thought and are modified and directed 
by it into external acts. And through speech, 
example, and a hundred various acts, one such circle, 
one human mind, lights and enlarges and plays 
upon another. That is the image under which the 
interrelation of minds presents itself to me. 


§5 

THE PROBLEM OF MOTIVES THE REAL PROBLEM 
OF LIFE 

Now each self among us. for all its fluctuations 
and vagueness of boundary, is, as I have already 
pointed out, invincibly persuaded of Free Will. 
That is to say, it has a persuasion of responsible 
control over the impulses that teem from the internal 
world and tend to express themselves in act. The 
problem of that control and its solution is the reality 
of life. " What am I to do ? ” is the perpetual 
question of our existence. Our metaphysics, oui 
beliefs are all sought as subsidiary to that and have 
no significance without it. 

I confess I find myself a confusion of motives 
beside which my confusion of perceptions pales into 
insignificance. 

There are many various motives and motives very 
variously estimated — some are called gross, some 
sublime, some — such as pride — ^wicked. I do not 
readily accept these classifications. 

Many people seem to make a selection among theiiL 
motives without much inquiry, taking those classi- 
fications as Just ; they seek to lead what they call 
pure lives or useful lives, and to set aside whole sets 
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of inoti\es \\hidi do not accord ^vith this detennina* 
tion Some exclude the seeding of pleasure as a 
permissible motive, some the love of beauty , some 
insist upon one's " being oneself " and prohibit or 
hmit responses to e\tenor opinions Most of such 
selections strike me as wanton and hasty I decline 
to dismiss any of my motives at all m that wholesale 
waj Just as I beheve I am important in the scheme 
of tilings so I heheve are all my motives Turning 
one’s back on any set of them seems to me to savour 
of the hea^ong actions of stupidity To suppress 
a passion or a curiosity for the sake of suppressing a 
passion IS to my mm^ just the bunal of a talent that 
has been entrusted to one’s cire One has I feel 
to take all these things as weawns and instnunents, 
material in the service of the scheme , one has to 
take them in the end gravely and do nght among 
them unbiased in favour of any set To take some 
poor appetite and fling it out is to my mind a cheap 
and unsatisfactory waj of simphfjTng one s moral 
problems One has to accept these things m oneself 
I feel— c\ en if one knows them to be dangerous tl^gs, 
even if one is sure tbc> have an eval side 
Let me however m order to express my attitude 
belter make a rough grouping of the motiv es I find 
in mj*clf and the people about me 


|6 

A REVIEW or JIOnVTS 


I cannot divide tlicro into dearly defined dasses 
but I maj perhaps begin with those that bring one 
ffoto the widest sj-mpathj with hnng things and go 
on to those one shares only with more intelligent and 
complex creatures ® 

There comp llip < 
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more limited souls the beasts, just as much as one 
docs With one’s fellow man. These are the bodily 
appetites and the crude emotions of fear and fesent- 
ment. These first clamour for attention and must be 
assuaged or controlled before the other sets come 
into play. 

Now in this matter of phj'sical appetites, I dp not 
know whether to describe myself as a sensualist or 
an ascetic. If an ascetic is one who suppresses to a 
minimum all deference to these impulses, then cer- 
tainly I am not an ascetic ; if a sensualist is on® ybo 
gives himself to heedless gratification, then cei'tainly 
I am not a sensualist. But I find myself balanced in 
an intermediate position by something that I 
speak of as the sense of Beauty. This sense of Beauty 
is something m me wlucli demands not simply grati- 
fication but the best and keenest of a sense or con- 
Itwiasvcs. awd vildth sefnsea 

coarse quantitative assuagements. It ranges all 
over the senses, and just as I refuse to wholly Ctit off 
any of my motives, so do I refuse to limit its use to 
the plane of the eye or the ear. 

It seems to me entirely just to speak of beauty in 
matters of scent and taste, to talk not only of benuti- 
ful skies and beautiful sounds, but of beautiful beer 
and beautiful cheese I The balance as 
asceticism and sensuality comes in, it seems to me, 
if we remember that to dnnk well one must not have 
drunken for some time, that to see well oner's eye 
must be clear, that to make love well one miist be 
fit and gracious and sweet and disciplined frofn top 
to toe, that the finest sense of all — the joyous sense 
of bodily well-being — comes only with exercises and 
restraints and fine living. There I think lies th^ "’Hy- 
of my disposition. I do not want to live in the 
sensual sty, but also I do not want to scratch in the 
tub of Diogenes. 
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But X diverge a little in these comments from 1. 1 
present business of classifying motives 
Next I perceive liypertrophied m m 5 'self and many 
sjTTipithetic human beings a passion that many 
animals certainly possess, the beautiful and fearless 
cousin of fear. Curiosity, that geeks keenly for knovv 
mg and feeling Apart from appetites and bodily 
desires and blind impulses, 1 want most urgently to 
know and feel, for the sake of knowing and feeling 
I viant to go round comers and see what is there, to 
cross mountain ranges to open boxes and parcels 
Young animals at least have that disposition too 
Tor me it is something that mingles with all my 
desires Much more to me than the desire to live is 
the desire to taste life I am not happy until I have 
done and felt things I want to get as near as 1 can 
' o the thnW of a <log going into a fight or the delight 
if a bird in the air And not simply m the heroic 
■\old of war and the air do I want to understand 
I want to know something of the jolly whole 
some satisfaction that a h«ngr> pig must find in its 
wash 

I do not think that m tins I confess to an> unusual 
temperament I think that tlie more closelj mentally 
animated people scmtimrc tlicir motives the less \> 
the importance they will attach to mere physical 
and bnite urgencies and the more to cunosity 

Next after cimositj come those desires and motives 
that one shares perhaps vntb some social beasts, 
but far more so as a conscious thing with men alone 
These desires and motives all centre on a clearly 
apprihcndccl “ self ” in relation to " others ” , they 
are the cssenljall) egotistical group They arc self- 
-assertion in all Its forms I have dealt with motives 
' tosnrds gratification and motives tovrards experi- 
ence , this set of motives i5 for the sake of oneself 
bince the> arc the most acutely consaous motives 
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*pr”unthinking men, there is a tendency on the part 
of unthinking people to speak of them as though 
vanity, self-seeking, self-mtcrest, were the only 
motives. But one has but to reflect on what has gone 
before to reahze that this is not so. One finds these 
“self” motives vary with the mental power and 
training of the individual ; here they are fragmentary 
and discursive, there drawn tight together into a 
coherent scheme. TOiere they are weak they mingle 
with the animal motives and curiosity like travellers 
in a busy market-place, but where the sense of self 
is strong they become rulers and regulators, self- 
seeking becomes deliberate and sustained in the case 
of the human being, vanity passes into pride. 

Here again that something in the mind so difficult 
to define, so easy for ail who understand to under- 
stand, that something which insists upon a best and 
keenest, the desire for beauty, comes into the play of 
motives. Pride demands a beautiful self and ^vould 
discipline all other passions to its service. It also 
demands recognition for that beautiful self. Now 
pride, I know, is denotmeed by many as the essential 
quality of sin. We are taught that " self-abnega- 
tion ” is the substance of virtue, and self-forgetfulness 
the inseparable quality of right conduct. But 
indeed I cannot so dismiss egotism and that pride 
which was the first form in which the desire to rule 
oneself as a whole came to me. Through pride one 
shapes oneself towards a best, though at first it may 
be an ill-conceived best. Pride is not always arro- 
gance and aggression. There is that pride that does 
not ape but learns humility. 

And with the human imagination all these elemen- 
tary instincts, of the flesh, of curiosity, of self-asse?: 
tion, become only the basal substance of a huge 
elaborate edifice of secondary motive and intention. 
We live in a great flood of example and suggestion, 
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this swamiing confusion and save us from the blacV 
misery of wounded and exploded pride, of tb^artee 
desire, of futile conclusions. Wc want more oneness, 
some steadjnng tiling that will alTord an escape from 
fluctuations. 

Different people, of differing temperament and 
tradition, have sought oneness, this steadying 
universalizing thing, in \-arious manners. Some 
have attained it in this manner and some in that. 
Scarcely a religious s)*stem has existed that hns not 
worked effectively and proved true for someone. To 
me it seems that the need is symthetic. that sorrie 
Simthctic idea and belief is needed to harmonise one s 
life, to give a law by whicli motive may be tried 
motive and an effectual pe.ace of mind achie'cd. 
I u^ant an active peace and not a quicscencc/.and l 
do not want to suppress and expel any motive at 
all. But to many people the effort takes the form oj 
attempts to cut oil some part ol oncscll as it 
repudiate altogether some straining or distressing of 
disappointing factor m the scheme of motives, aw 
find a tranquillizing refuge in the rcsiduiijn- w 
we have men and women abandoning their share in 
economic development, crushing the impulses and 
evading the complications that arise out of sex and 
flying to devotions and simple duties in nunneries 
and monastenes ; we have others cutting theJr lives 
down to a vegetarian dietary and scientific research, 
resorting to excesses of self-disdpline, giving them- 
selves up wholly to some *' art *’ and making every- 
thing else subordinate to that, or, going in another 
direction, abandoning pride and love in favour of an 
acquired appetite for drugs or drink. , 

It seems to me that this desire to get the coufuseS 
complex of life simplified is essentially what has been 
called the religious motive, and that the maimer in 
which a man achieves that simplification, if be does 
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hcliic\c jt, and imposes an order upon his life, is liis 
ipli^ion I find in the scheme of conversion and salva- 
tion as it IS presented by many Christian sects a 
very c\act statement of the mental processes I am 
trvmg to express In these systems this discontent 
with the complexity of life upon which religion is 
In'ed \s called the conviction of sm and it is the 
first phase in the process of conv crsion— of finding 
sah-ation It leads through distress and confusion to 
lUiimmation to the act of faitli and peace 

And after peace comes the beginning of riglit 
conduct If you believe and vou arc saved you will 
want to lichavo well you will do your utmost to 
behave well and to understand what is behaving well 
and jou will feel neither shame nor disappointment 
when alter all you lad \ou will say then ‘ So it 
iJ failure I had to achieve” And vou will not feel 
^ittctly boca\i«e you seem unsuccessful beside others 
or because you arc misunderstood or unjustly treated , 
you will not bear malice nor dicndi anger nor seek 
revenge you will never turn tnwan’s suicide as a 
rt lief from mtolerab’c things , indeed there wall be 
no intolerable thing'. "Vou will have peace within 
ym 

But if you do not truly believe and arc not saved, 
voii will know It bccau«c you will still suffer the con- 
ihct of motives and m regrets confusous remorses 
an I discontents you will <uffcr the penalties of the 
unbthe\er and the lost. \ou wiU know ccrtainh 
juur own salvation 
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TiiF rrisG or jivskivd 

1 will lioldly adop* tic trdmicalitics of the «ccls 
t will vp«.ak as a person with experience and dedart* 
c 
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that I have been through the distresses of despaii 
and the conviction of sm, and that I haVe founi 
salvation. 

I believe in the scheme, in the Project of all things, 
in the significance of myself and all life, and that my 
defects and uglinesses and failures, just as much ss 
my powers and successes, are things that afe neces- 
sary and important and contributory in that schem^ 
that scheme which passes my understanding — ana 
that no thwarting of my conception, not even the 
cruelty of nature, now defeats or can defeat rhy faith, 
however much it perplexes my mind. 

And though I say that scheme passes my under- 
standing, nevertheless I hope you will see no incon- 
sistency when I say that necessarily it has ah aspect 
towards me that I find imperative. 

It has an aspect that I can perceive, however 
dimly and fluctuatingly. j 

I take it that to perceive this aspect to the utmost 
of my mental power and to shape my acts according 
to that perception is my function in the scheme; 
that if I hold steadfastly to that conceptioh, I am 
saved, I find in that idea of perceiving the scheme 
as a whole towards me, and in this attempt to perceiv^ 
that something to which all my other emotions and 
passions may contribute by gathering and contribut- 
ing experience, and through which the synthesis of 
my life becomes possible. 

Let me try to convey to you what it is I perceive, 
what aspect this scheme seems to bear on the whole 
towards me. 

The essential fact in man’s history to my sense is 
the slow unfolding of a sense of community vvith hU 
kind, of the possibilities of co-operations leading iC 
scarce dreamt-of collective powers, of a synthesis of 
the species, of the development of a common general 
idea, a common general purpose out of a present con- 
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fusion In tint awakening of tlic species one’s own 
personal being lives and mo\cs — a part of it and 
contributing to it Ones tndnidiial extstenee is vot 
so ntUrely cut off as it seems at Jirst . ones aihrely 
separate fndtvidualily is (mother, a profotmder, atnong 
the subtle inherent delusions of the human inmd 
Between jou and me as tve set our mmds together, 
and between us and the rest of mankind llicre is 
somethng something real something that rises 
through us and is neither ^ou nor me, that compre- 
hends us that IS thinking here and using me and >ou 
to pla^ against each other m that thinking just as 
nn finger and thumb play against each other as I 
hold this pen with whtdi I wnlc 

Let me point out that this is no sentimental or 
mj'j.tical statement It is hard fact as anj hard fact 
w«, know We jou and I arc not only parts in a 
thought process but parts of one Dow of blood and 
lift Let me put that in a way that ma> be ncav to 
some readers Let me remind >ou of what is some- 
times told as a je^t the fact that the numlxir of 
one 5 ancestors increases as we look back m time 
lJi->regarding the chances of mlcrmamage each one 
of us had two iTan.nl<5 four grandparents, ciglit 
gnat grandparents and so on backward, until \cr> 
vwn in less than fift> generations we should find 
that but (or tlic oualification introduccvl we should 
ha\c all the earth's inhabitants of that lime as our 
progenitors I or a hundred generations it must Iiold 
absolutely true that ctcry one of that time who ha*, 
issue lit mg now is ancestral to all of us Tliat 
brings the thing quite wittun the hiatoncal period 
There is not a western 1 uroptan palaohthic or 
-jeohthic relic of the pre-^nt human race that is not a 
^/imilj relic for ctiry soul ali\c The blood m our 
\cms has handled it 

And there is something more \Yc arc all going 
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to mingle our blood again. We cannot keep ourselves 
apart ; the worst enemies will some day come to the 
Peace of Verona. All the Montagues and Capulets 
are doomed to intermarry. A time will come in less 
than fifty generations when all the population of 
the world will have my blood, and I and my worst 
enemy will not be able to say which child is his or 
mine. 

But you may retort — perhaps you may die child* 
less. Then all the sooner the whole species \vill get 
the little legacy of my personal achievement, what- 
ever it may be. 

You see that from this point of view — ^which is 
for me the vividly true and dominating point of 
view— our individualities, our nations and states 
and races, arc but bubbles and clusters of foam upon 
the great stream of the blood of the species, incidental 
experiments in the growing knowledge and conscious- 
ness of the race. 

I think this real solidarity of humanity is a fact 
that is only being slowly apprehended, that it is an 
idea that we who have come to realize it have to 
assist in thinking into the collective mind. I believe 
the species is still as a ivhole unawakened, still sunken 
in the delusion of the permanent separateness of the 
individual and of races and nations, that so it turns 
upon itself and frets against itself and fails to see the 
stupendous possibilities of deliberate self-develop- 
ment that lie open to it now. 

I see m3^elf m life as part of a great phj’sical being 
that strains and I believe gro\vs towards beauty, and 
of a great mental being that strains and I believe 
grows towards knowledge and power. In this per- 
suasion that I am a gatherer of experience, a mere** 
tentacle that arranges thought beside thought for 
this being of the species, this being that grows beauti- 
ful and powerful, in this persuasion I find the ruling 
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dea of which I stand m need, the ruling idea that 
•econciles and adjudicates among my w amng motives 
fn it I find both concentration of myself and escape 
Tom mjsclf; in a word, I find Salvation. 


l9 

INDU rDUALTTY AN IMEIlLUDE 
I would hkc in a parenthetical section to e\pand 
and render rather more concrete this idea of the 
spcacs as one divaricating flow of blood, by an appeal 
to its anthmctical aspect I do not know if it has 
c\ cr occurred to the reader to compute the number 
of lus living ancestors at some definite date, at, let 
us say. the >ear i of the Christian era Every one 
has two parents and four grandparents, most people 
jiave eight great-grandparents, and if we ignore the 
possibility of intcrmamagc uc shah go on to a fresh 
power of two with every generation, thus.— 


30 


8 

16 


X 024 
126 976 
IV 7-15 0-4 
I 95& 282 976 


I do not know whether the average age of the 
parent at the birth of a clnld under modem conditions 
can be determined from existing figures There is, 
I should think, a strong presumption that it has 
been a rising age There may have been a time m 
4hc past when most women were mothers m their 
early teens and bore most or all of their children 
before thirty, and when men had done the greater 
jiart of their procreation before tlurtj -fiv c ; tbs is 
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still the case in many tropical climates, and I do noi 
thin’; i favour my case unduly by assuming that thi 
average parent most be about, or even less than, 
fivc-and-tvventy. This gives four generations to a 
century. At that rate and disregarding iniermarriagt 
of relations the ancestors Imng a thousand yean 
ago needed to account for a living person would be 
double the estimated population of the world. Bui 
it is obvious that if a person sprang from a marriags 
of first cousins, the eight ancestors of the third genera- 
tion are cut down to six ; if of cousins at the next 
stage, to fourteen in the fourth. And every time that 
a common pair of ancestors appears in any generation, 
the number of ancestors in that generation must be 
reduced by two from our original figures, or if it is 
only one common ancestor, by one, and as we go back 
that reduction ^viI] have to be doubled, qua&ipled, 
and so on. I dare say that by the time anyone gets 
to the 8.916 names of his Elizabethan ancestors he 
will find quite a large number repeated over and over 
again in the list and that he is cut do\vn to perhajis 
two or three thousand separate persons. But this 
does not effectually invalidate my assumption that 
if wc go back only to the closing years of the Roman 
Republic, we go back to an age m which nearly everj’ 
person living within the confines of what was then 
the Roman Empire who left living offspring must 
have been ancestral to every person living within 
that area to-day. No doubt they were so in very 
variable measure. There must be for every one 
some few individuals in that period who have, so to 
speak, intennarried with themselves again and again 
and again down the genealogical series, and others 
who are represented by just one touch of their blood; 
The blood of the Jews, for example, has turned in 
upon itself again and again ; but for all we know one 
Italian proselyte in the first year of the Christian era 
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may have made by this time e\erj Jew alue a 
descendant of some unrecorded bastard of JuIiuj* 
Cxsar The exdusi\e breeding of the Jews is m 
fact the most effectual guarantee that whate\er does 
get into the charmed circle through either proselytism 
the violence of enemies or feminine unchastity must 
ultimately pervade it unuersaUj 

It may be argued that as a matter of fact humanity 
has until recently been segregated m pools that 
m thegreatci\ihzationof China forcxample human 
ity has pursued its own interlacing system of inherit 
ances without admixture from other streams of blood 
Rut such considerations only defer the conclusion 
they do not stave it off indefinitely It needs onlj 
tliat one philoprogenitive Chinaman should have 
wandered into tho«c regions that arc now Russia 
^bout tiic time of Pericles to link east and west m 
iliat matter one Tartar chieftain m the Steppes 
niav have given a daughter to a Roman soldier and 
sent his grandsons cast and west to interlace the 
branches of cv cr> family tree in the world If any 
race stands apart it is such an isolated group as that 
of the now extinct Tasmanian pnmitiv cs or the Aus 
tralnn black But even here m the remote dawn of 
navagation may liavc come some shipwTccked 
Mala>-s or some half breed woman kidnapped by 
w andenng Phcenicians ha\ e earned this link of blood 
back to the western world. Tlic more one lets one s 
imagination ph} upon the incalculable dnft and soak 
of population the more one realizes the true v alue of 
that spreading relation with the past 
But now let us turn m the other direction the 
^ direction of the future bcpiusc there it 15 that this 
T^nes of con’eiderations becomes most cdifjang It 
la the commonest tnck to think of a mans descend 
ants as though thej v\ cre his owai e are told that 
one of the dearest human motives is the desire to 
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found a family, but think how much of a family ont 
founds at the best. One's son is after all only liaJ. 
one's blood, one's grandson only a quarter, and so 
one goes on until it may be that in ten bnef genera- 
tions one’s heir and namesake has but ntWth of one’s 
inherited self. Those other thousand odd unpre- 
dictable people thrust in and mingle with one's pride. 
The trend of all things nowadays — the ever-increasing 
ease of communication, the great and increasing drill 
of population, the establishment of a common stand- 
ard of civilization — is to render such admixture fai 
more probable and facile in the future than in the past, 

It is a pleasant fancy to imagine some ambitious 
hoarder of wealth, some egotistical founder of name 
and family, returning to find his descendants— 
descendants — after the lapse of a few brief genera- 
tions. His heir and namesake may have not a thou- 
sandth part of his heredity, while under some othei 
name, lost to all the tradition and glory of him, 
enfeebled and degenerate through much inter- 
mamage, may be a multitude of people who have 
as much as a fiftieth or even more of his quality. 
They may even be in servitude and dependence to 
the really alien person who is head of the family. 
Our founder will go through the spreading record oi 
offspring and find it mix^ with that of people he 
most hated and despised. The antagonists he 
%vronged and overcame will have crept into his line 
and recaptured all they lost : have played the cuckco 
in his blood and acquisitions, and turned out his 
diluted strain to perish. 

And while I am being thus biological let me point 
out another queer aspect in which our egotism is 
overridden by physical facts. Men and 'women art 
apt to think of their children as being their very o«'n, 
blood of their blood and bone of their bone. Put 
indeed one of the most striking facts in this matter 
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IS the frequent want of resemblance between parents 
and children It is one of the commonest things m 
the world for a child to resemble an aunt or an unde, 
or to revive a trait of some grandparent that has 
seemed entirely lost in the intervening generation 
The Mendehans have given much attention to facts 
of this nature and ttough their general method of 
exposition seems to me quite unjustifiably exact and 
precise it cannot be demed that it is often vividly 
lUuminatmg It is so in this connection They dis 
tmguish between dominant and "recessive ' 
qualities and they establish cases m which parents 
w ith all the dommant characteristics produce onspnng 
of recessive type Recessive qualities are constantly 
being mashed by dominant ones and emerging again 
in the next generation It is not the mdividual that 
^produces himself it is the species that reproduces 
through the individual and often m spite of his 
characteristics 

The race flows tlirough us the race is the drama 
and we are the incidents This ts not any sort o£ 
poetical statement it is a statement of fact In so 
far as we are individuals m so far as we seek to 
follow merely mdividual ends we are accidental 
disconnected without significance the sport of chance 
In so far as we realize ourselves as expenments of 
the species for the species just in so far do we escape 
from the accidental and the chaotics We are 
cpsodes m an experience greater than ourselves 
Now none of this if you read me anght makes for 
the suppression of one s indivndual difference but it 
does make for its correlation \\ e have to get ev ery- 
thing we can out of ourselves for this very reason 
Vliat we do not stand alone we signify as parts of a 
universal and immortal development Our separate 
selves are our charge*! the talents of which much has 
to be made It is because we are episodical m the great 
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Tim SYNTHESIS 

• It seems to me that the whole living creation 
may be regarded as walking in its sleep, as walking 
in the sleep of instinct and individualized illusion, 
and that now out of it all rises the Spirit of Man, 
beginning to perceive his larger self, his collective 
synthetic purpose to increase Power and realize 
Beauty. . . . 

I write this down. It Is the form of my belief, and 
that unanalysable something called Beauty is the 
light that fails upon that great figure. 

It is only by such images, it is only by^ the use of 
what are practically parables, that I can in any way 
express these things m my mind. These two things, 
I say, are the two aspects of my belief ; one is th« 
form and the other the light. The former places lat 
as it were in a scheme, the latter illuminates mQ 
inspires me. I am a member in that greater Being, 
and my function is, I take it, to develop my capacity 
for beauty and convey the perception of it to my 
fellows to gather and store expenence and increase 
the racial consciousness. I hazard no vvhys nor 
wherefores. That is how I see things ; that is how 
the universe, in response to my demand for a syn- 
thesizing aspect, presents itself to me. I see it as 
the scene of the great adventure of the human spirit, 
that God of Man, of which I am servant and part. 

§ 12 

OF PERSONAL niMORTALITY 

These are my beliefs. They begin with arbitrary 
assumptions ; they end in mystery. 

So do all beliefs .that are not grossly utilitarian 
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and matenal pronusmg houns and deathless appetite 
or endless hunting or a cosmic mortgage The Peace 
of God passeth understanding the Kingdom of 
Hca\en within us and without can be presented only 
by parables But the unapproachable distance and 
vagueness of these things makes them none the less 
necessary just as a cloud upon a mountain or sun 
light remotely seen upon the sea is as real as and to 
many jjcople far more necessary than pork chops 
The dnven sv-vne may root and take no heed but 
man the dreamer drives And because these things 
are vague and impalpab’e and wilfully attained it 
IS none the less important that they should be rendered 
wnth all the truth of one s being To be atmnsphenc- 
ally \ ague is one thing to be haphazard wanton and 
untruthful quite another 

But here 1 may give a specific answ er to a question 
that manyfindprofoundlyimportant thi ughmdeedit 
IS already imp icitlj answered in what has gone before 

I do not behc\e I have any personal immortality 
I am part of an immortality ^rhay>s but that is 
different I personally am not the continuing thing 
I am experimental incidental I feel I have to do 
something a number of things no one ehe could do, 
and then I am finished and finished altogether 
Tlicn my substance returns to the common lot I 
am a temporarj enclosure for a temporary purpose , 
that^e^^ed and my skull and teeth my idiosjoicrasy 
and desire will disperse I beheve, like the Umbers 
of a booth after a fair 

Let me shift my ground a little and ask you to 
consider what is involved in the opposite belief 

My idea of the unknown scheme is of something 
r^o wade and deep that I cannot conceive it encum 
ibered by m> egotism perpetually I shall serve my 
purpose and pass under the wlieel and end That 
distresses me not at all Immortahty would distress 
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and perplex me. If I may put this in a mixture of 
theological and social language, I cannot respect, f 
cannot believe in a God who is always going about 
with me. 

But this is after all what I feci is true and what I 
choose to believe. It is not a matter of fact. So far 
as that goes there is no evidence that I am immortal 
and none that I am not. 

I may be altogether wrong in my beliefs ; I may 
be misled by the appearance of things, I believe in 
the great and growing Being of the Species from 
which X rise, to which I return, and which, it may be, 
will ultimately even transcend the limitation of the 
Species and grow into the Conscious Being.^ the un- 
dying conscious Being of all things. Believing that, 

I cannot also believe thatmypcculiar little thread vvill 
not undergo synthesis and vanish as a separate ^ng. 

And what after all is my distinctive something, ^ 
few capacities, a few incapacities, an uncertain 
memoiy, a hesitating presence ? It matters no doubt 
in its place and time, as all things matter in their 
place and time, but where in it ^ is the eternally 
indispensable ? The great things of my life, love, 
saith, and intimation of beauty, the things most 
favouring of immortality, arc the things most general, 
the things most shared and least distinctively me. 


§ 13 

A CKITICISBI OF CIIRISTIANITV 
And here perhaps, before I go on to the question 
of Conduct, is the place to define a relationship to 
that system of faith and religious observmnce out oi, 
which I and most of my readers have come. How*^ 
do these beliefs on whi(^ I b^e my rule of conduct' 
stand to Christianity i 
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Tlicy do not st.'ind m any attitude of antagonism 
A rehpous sj’stcm. so manv faced and so enduring as 
Chnstianity must nccessinly be saturated with truth 
even if it be not wholly true To assume, as the 
Atlieist and Deist seem to do, that Ciinstianity is a 
sort of disease that came upon civahzation, an un- 
profitable and wasting disease, is to deny that con 
ccption of a progressive scheme and rightness which 
wc have taken as our basis of belief As I have al- 
rcadv confessed, the Scheme of Salvation, the idea 
of a process of sorrow and atonement, presents itself 
to me as adequately true. So far I do not think my 
new faith breaks with my old But it follows as a 
natural consequence of my metaphysical prehmin- 
ancs that I should find the Chnstnn theoIog>', Ans- 
totelian. over defined and excessively personified 
The painted figure of that bearded ancient upon the 
^istinc Chapel, or Wilham Blake's wild haired, wild 
eted Trinity, convey no nearer sense ol God to me 
than some mothcr-of pearl-cjxd painted and canon 
monster from the worship of the ^ulh Sea Islanders 
And the Mlltonir llif-nffLnfVr] p-rilnr and 

the sacnficnl son 1 it cannot span the circle of my 
idcis. It is a little thing, and none the less little 
because it is intimate, flesh of my flesh and spint of 
m> spirit, like the drawings of ni} joungest toj 1 
put It aside as I would put aside the gay figure of a 
costumed ofiiciaUng pnest Tlie jiassage of time has 
made his canonicals too strange, too unlike m) world 
of common thought and costume Tlie'C things 
htlpcd, but now they hinder and disturb I cannot 
bnng mj’^clf back to them 
B it the p5>x!jologicaI c\pcntncc and the theology 
Chnstnmtv arc onl> a groundwork for its cssen- 
jfial fiaturc, which is the conception of a ^clvtlon^hlp 
of the indivndual liehcvcr to a mvstical being at once 
human and di\ me, the Ri>en Chnst This being pr^ 
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sents itself to the modem consciousness as a familiar 
and beautiful figure, associated with a series of say-' 
ings and incidents that coalesce with a very distinct 
and rounded-off and complete effect of personality, 
After we have cleared off all the definitions of theo- 
logy, He remains. m>'stically suffering for humanity, 
mystically asserting that love in pain and sacrifice in 
service are the necessary substance of Salvation. 
Whether he actually existed as a finite individual 
person in the opening of the Christian era seems to 
me a question entirdy beside the mark. The evi- 
dence at this distance is of imperceptible force for 
or against. The Christ we know is quite evidently 
something different from any finite person, a figure, 
a conception, a synthesis of emotions, experiences 
and inspirations, sustained by and sustaining millions 
of human souls. 

Now it seems to be the common teaching of almost 
all Christians that Salvation, that is to say the con- 
solidation and amplification of one’s motives through 
the conception of a general scheme or purpose, is to 
be attained through the personality of Christ, Christ 
is made cardinal to the act of Faith. The act of 
Faith, they assert, is deite/ i« fftm. 

We are dealing here, be it remembered, with be- 
liefs deliberately undertaken and not with questions 
of fact. The orjy matters of fact material here are 
facts of expenence. If in your experience Salvation 
IS attainable through Christ, then certainly Chris- 
tianity is true for you. And if a Christian asserts 
that my belief is a false light and that presently I 
shall *' come to Christ," I cannot disprove his asser- 
tion. I can but disbelieve it. I hesitate even to 
make the obvious retort. 

I hope I shall offend no susceptibilities when I 
assert that this great and very definite personality 
in the hearts and imaginations of mankind does not 
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ind never has attracted ine. It is a fact I record 
about mjself mthout aggression or regret I do not 
find myself able to assoaate Him wth the emotion 
of Salvation 

I admit the splendid im^native appeal in the 
idea of a divine human fnend and mediator If it 
were possible to have access by pra>er, by medita- 
tion, by urgent outcries of the soul, to such a being 
whose feet \\ ere in the darkne^es who stooped down 
from the light, who was at once great and little limit- 
less m poner and virtue and one's very broth'*r . if 
it were possib’e by sheer wll m believung to make 
and make one’s way to such a helper, who would 
refuse such help ? But 1 do not find such a being 
m Christ To me the Christian Chnst seems not 
so much a humanized God as an mcomprehensibly 
sinle ss being neither G od nor ma n His sinlessness 
uears his incamationlike a fancy dress, all his while 
^If unchanged He ha d no 
J<ow the essential trouble of my life is its pettj? 
weaknesses If I am to have that love, that sense of 
understanding fellowship which is, I conceive the 
peculiar magic and merit of this idea of a personal 
Saviour, then 1 need someone quite other than this 
image of vnrtue. this temb'e and tnpomprphengibl fi 
Galilean with his crown oi thorns his blood-stained 
hands and feet I cannot love him any more than I 
can love a man upon the rack Even in the face of 
torments I do not think I should feel a need for lupi 
I had rather then a hundred times have Botticclh^ 
armed angel in his Tobit at norcnce 
not seem to want fo sho^ m wTiting these j 
but indeed my only aim is to lay mj feeUngs^^ 
■^rknow what love for an id«*a.’ued p^^rson 
^happens that in mv v ounger dav's I found * 
m. the history of literature vvho had a 
^raordinary charm for me. of whom 
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was tender and comforting, who indeed helped me 
through .shames and humiliations as t hough he held 
my hand! t his person was Oliyer Goldsmi th. H/s 
jblunders and troubles. His vices and vanities, seued 
'and still hold my imagination. The slights of Bos- 
'well. the contempt of Gibbon and all his company 
isave Johnson, the exquisite fineness of spirit in his 
Vicar of Wakefield, and that green suit of his and 
the doctor's cane and the love despised, these things 
together made him a enn genial saint and beroTor me, 
so that I thought ot him as others pray. ^Vhen I 
think of that youthful feeling for Goldsmith, I know 
what I need m a personal &viour, as a troglodyte 
who has seen a candle can imagine the sun. But the 
Christian Christ in none of his three characteristic 
phases, neither as the magic babe (from whom I am 
cut off by the wanton and indecent purity of t he 
Virgin Birth), nw as the^ whitc-robed, spotjess~mir* 
acle-worker, nor as the fierce unreal torment of the 
cross, comes close to my soul. I do not understand 
the Agony in the Garden ; to me it is like a scene 
from a play in an unknoivn tongue. The last cry of 
despair is the one human touch, discordant with all 
the rest of the story. One cry of despair does not 
suffice. The Christian's Christ is too fine for me, not 
incarnate enough, not flesh enough, not earth enough. 
He was never foolish and hot-eared and inarticulate, 
'never vain, he never forgot things, nor tangled his 
miracles. I could love him I think more easily if the 
dead had not risen and if he had lain in peace in 
his sepulchre instead of coming back more enhaloed 
and whiter than ever, as a postscript to hts ow’U 
^gedy. 

^^Vhen I think of the Resurrection I am always 
reminded of the " happy endings " that editors and 
actor managers are accustomed to impose upon essen- 
tially tragic novels and plays. . . . 
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\ on see Lovs I staled mi this n^attcr, puzitcd and 
»niused by Ibe Christian presentation of Cfmst I 
enow there are many will answer tliat what confuses 
ne IS the orerlajing of the personality of Jesus by 
itones and superstitions and conflicting , 

they will in effect ask me to disentangle the CImst I 
need from the accumulated material, choosing and 
rejecting Perhaps one may do that They do, I 
know, so present Him as a man inspired, and strenu- 
ously, madequately and emnglv presenting a dream 
of human brotherhood and the immediate Kingdom 
of Heaven on earth and so Wurdenng to his failure 
and death But that w lU be a rcco\ ered and restored 
person they would gi\c me and not the Christ the 
Christians worship and declare they lo\c, la whom 
they find their Sal\‘atton 
\Vhen I wnte “ declare they lore " I throw doubt 
■^ntentionaliy upon the unnersai lo\e of Omstians 
for their Saviour I have watched men and nations 
m this matter I am struck by the fact that so many 
Chnstians fall back upon more humanized figures 
upon the tender figure of Mary', upon patron saints 
and such more emng creatures for the effect of medi 
ation and sympathy they need 
You see it comes to this that 1 think Cbnstianity'j 
has been true and is for countless people practicaUy 
true, but that it is not true now for me and that fot 
most people it is true only with qualifications E' cry 
believing Christian is, I am sure, my spmtusd broUi^ 
but if sj’stematically I called myself a Chnstian i 
that to most men i should imply too much n 
tell a he. 
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§ 14 

OF OTHER RELTCIOVS 

In same manner, in x-arjang degree, I hold nU 
religions to be in a measure true. Least comprehen- 
siblG to me are the Indian formulx, because they 
seem to stand not on common experience but on those 
intellectual assumptions my metaphysical anal\?is 
destroys. * ^nsmigration of souls sritho ut a contin- 
uing memory is to my rnlnd utter iooTishness, the 
irnagininp of a race of chihlren . The aggression. chV 
cipline and submission of Mohammedanism nukes, 
I think, an intellectually limited but fine and honour 
ab le religion— for men. Its spirit if'HmirTonntn: 
Is abunoanily prc.'Kiu ii» our modem world. Mr 
nuffvnrd Rtptihft foy example, manifestly preachc 
a Mohammedan God, a modernized Allah with 1 
taste for engineering. I have no doubt that in devo 
tion to a virile, almost national Deity and to thi 
service of His Empire of stem Law and Onler 
efficiently uphold, men have found and wid fine 
Salvation. 

All these religions are true for me as Canterbury 
Cathedral is a true thing and as a Swiss chalet is a 
true thing. There they arc. and they have scn’cd a 
[>urpose, they hai'o nwhed. Slen and ivomen havt 
lived in and by' them. Men and women still do. 
Dniy they arc not true for me to live in them, f tu^r, 

[ believe, to live in a new edifice of my’ own discovery’, 
riiey do not work for me. 

Tlicsc sdicmcs arc true, and .also these schemes arc 
alse 1 in the sense that new things, new phmsings, 
lavc to replace them. 


BOOK THE THIRD 
OF GENERAL CONDUCT 
§ 1 

CONDUCT FOLLOWS FROM DCLICr 

direction of conduct follows ncccssanly 
Irom belief The believer does not require rewards 
and punishments to direct him to the npht Motive 
'Wd Idea are not so separable To believe truly is to 
-J am to do nght To get salvation is to be unified 
tjy a comprehending idea of a purpose and by a 
niJing motive 

The believer wants to do npht he naturally and 
necessarily seeks to do nght If he fails to do nght 
11 ne iinds he has done wrong instead of nght he is 
distressed or temfied he naturally and 
cneenuUy does lus best to correct his error He 
^ be damned only by the fading and loss of his 
belief And naturally he recurs to and refreshes his 
belief 

I wnte m phrases that the evangelical Chnstianity 
of my childhood made familiar to me because they 
^e the most expressive phrases I have ever met 
for the psychological facts with which I am deal 
mg 

^But faith, though it banishes fear and despair and 
Prings with it a real pervading desire to know and 
do the Good does not m itself determme what is the 
^^d or supply any simple guide to the choice be 
tween alternatives If it did there would be nothing 
77 
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the interplay of one or two individualities is prcdom' 
inant. This is of course no hard and fast classifica- 
tion. but It gives a method of approach. \Vc can 
begin with the generalized person in ourselves and 
end with individuality. 

In the world of ideas about me, I have found going 
on a great social and political movement that corre- 
lates itself with my conception of God's service as 
the aspect towards us of the general human sclieme. 
This movement is Socialism. Socialism is to me no 
clear-cut system of theories and dogmas ; it is one of 
those solid and extensive and synthetic ideas that 
are better indicated by a nurnber of different formti!'* 
than by one. just as one only realizes a statue by 
walking round it and seeing it from a number of 
points of view, I do not think it is to be completely 
expressed by any one system of formulx or by anv 
one man. Its common quality from nearly cverf 
point of view is the subordination of the will of 
self-seeking Individual to the idea of a racial well- 
being emfodied in an organized state under Gw. 
organized for every end that can be best obtained 
collectively. Upon that I seize ; that is the value of 
Socialism for me, • 

Socialism for me is a common step wc arc all takin? 
in the realization of God's purpose of human organi- 
zation and unity. It is the organization of ihcgcncraj 
effort in regard to .1 great mass of common and 
fundamental interests that have Jutherto been cLs- 
pcrscdly scr\-cd. 

I see humanity scattered ox-cr the world, disperse. 
eonflicting, unawakened. ... I sec human life a* 
ivoldablc waste and curable confusion. I sec pcM 
ints living In WTctcIied huts kncc-dfcp in manuri 
mere parasites on their o«7i pig^ and cows ; / see sh, 
luntcrs wandering in primeval forests; I sec th 
jrimy millions who s!a\*c for industrial production 
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1 see some uho nre e\tra\agant and jet contemptible 
creatures of luxury and some leading lives of shame 
and ineligmly tens of thousands of wealthy people 
wasting li\cs in a ulgar and unsatisfying trivialities 
IiundreclTof thousands mcanlj dnffcring tlicmsehcs 
rich or poor in the wasteful bywaj^s of trade I see 
gamblers fools brutes toilers martjTS Tlieir dis 
order of effort the spectacle of futility is an offence 
against God and fills the belic\er with a passionate 
desire to end w isle to create order to de\ elop under 
standing All these people reflect and arc part 

of the waste and discontent of life Tl\e co*ordjna 
tion of the spcacs to a common general end and the 
micst for a personal sahation arc the two aspects 
tlio outer and the inner the social and the lndl^ idual 
aspect of essontiallj the same desire 
^ And jet dispersed as all these pcop c arc thej arc 
r »r more doselv drav^m together to common cpds and 
a common effort than the filthy sa\ iges who ate food 
rotten and uncoohed in the age of unpolished stone 
Tliey h\e in the mere opening phase of a sjoithcsis of 
effort the end of which surpasses our imagination 
Sudi intercourse and commumtj as they ha\c is onlj 
a dawn We. look towards the daj the daj of the 
earthly Kingdom of God the organized civilized 
world state Tlic first dear intimation of that con 
scious sjoitliesis of human thought to which I look 
fhe lirst edge of the dav'spnng has arisen — as Soaal 
ism os I conceive of Socialism Socialism is to me 
no more and no less than the realization of a common 
emi universal loj-altj in mankind the awakening of 
a collective consaousness of dutv in humanitj the 
of a collective will and a coUective mind 
of which finer indivadualUies mav ansc for ever 
fh a perpetual senes of fresh endeavours and fresh 
achievements for the nee. 
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§4 

A CRITICISSt or CERTAIM FORMS OF SOCIAIISM 
It seems to me one ol the heedless cirois arWn^r If 
this way out of tlie conception of a s}*ntliesis of thf 
^\Jll and thought of the species will necessarily iHfTci 
from conceptions of Socialism arrived at in other and 
different ways. It is liased on a self-discontent and 
self-abnegation and not on .self-satisfaction, and il 
will be essentially a scheme of persistent thotipht and 
construction ; it will supjwrt this or that mcthcxl ol 
haw-making, or this or that method of economic fv 
ploitation, or this or that matter of social gronpinj, 
only incidentally and in relation to th.at. 

Such a conception of Socialism is very remote Ifi 
spint, however it may agree in method, from 
])hilanthropic administrative socialism one I’tm'j 
among the Ilritidi ruling administrative class. Tltal 
seoms to me to l>c based on a pity uhich is Jaipclj' 
unjustifiable and a pride that is altogether unintrlli* 
gent. The pity is for the obvious wants and distrcs'rt 
of poverty, the pride apix-ars in the arrogant au* 
aggressive conception of raising one’s fellosvs. I 
no strong feeling for the horrors anti discomforts cf 
jxifcrty 05 such, sensihihtics can be hardened t'’ 
endure the life led by the Kotnatts in D.arlmoor 
a hun«Jfed jr.irs ago,* or softened to delect tl.e 
crumpled roCe-Ieaf ; what disgusts me is the stui’i'hty 
and warring purpo^s of which poverty is the out* 
cjjim*. Wlicn it comes to this idea of raiding hunua 
Ixings, I must confess the onlv jvrson 1 t-xd cf-a* 
cemed alxiut raising is H. O. Wells, and tint 
in his rase my energies might l»e Ix-tter cmj'loyeN 
After .all, presently he must die arid the world wdl 
I-Sro TAf cf by 

(llfjafcunn 
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Ja\c done uith liim His output for the species is 
more important than his induidual Dle\~ition 
jorco^er, dl this talk of raising implies a classi 

STi/ ^ standards 

tliat mil determine ttho is abase me and «ho bcloa 
?r 'rant me. I percene, but 

V Inch among them is better, uhich w oise ? I hat c a 
certain po" or of communicatingmth other minds but 
m 1 'ittliinner 

site f'u't* '1^" "’“th others less expres- 

tr^ half fail to communicate and half diiplat 
stan^^r1 ^ ‘f^fenors judged bj the common social 
than intellectually more limited 

dirbcr “'■•'ooh . they arc often 

liunrer ^!3 "’“"t thitcn morc under the stress of 
KtJe 11, •>“' on the other hand 
9 ? one! ' 'Sorous sensations than I and 

noirPM«*j coarsening and hardening of hbre the 
ien«fin« things and sustain intenscr 

tl,r& ' “““ '•"’J"™? 1 sit upon 

somf'br** 1 respectable migistrate and commit 
S reprobate for trial for this lurid offence 

or /•! 1^ him or her to prison for drunkenness 
minri . V * I redecorum the doubt dnfts into m\ 
to ii.A t “^fter all i^ indeed getting nearest 

^'re I and m> re pcctable 
, 3 reudj more than succes ful caai’^ons of 
.f ^crhajis these people in the dock know mart 
Ci>-‘=cntial strains and stresses of nature arc 
ic intimate ^nlh pam \t ana rate 1 do not think 
Lnow re sajaiig ccrtainU that thej do rot 

I do not u-int to ni«c people u'ling m\ onai 
.ly non as a standard I do not want to 1*0 one of a 
f ^ of coa.'y:!oud\ superior people 1 do not want 
, to change t! c quahtj of otlier lues Ido 

"ret to interfere uath other lives except inci 
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dentally — incident<klly in this way that I do want 1 
get an understanding with them. I do want to shai 
and feel with them m our commerce with the collei 
tivc mmd. I suppose I do not stretch language ver 
much when I say I want to get rid of stresses an 
obstacles between our minds and personalities and t 
establish a relation that is underetanding and s)’n: 
pathy and that will bring us at last to the harmoniou 
service of God. 

I want to make more generally possible a relatioc 
ship of communication and interchange, that for wan 
of a less battered and ambiguous word I must need 
call love. 

And if I disavow’ the Socialism of condescension, s 
also do I disavow the Socialism of revolt. There is j 
form of Socialism based upon the economic genera) 
izations of Marx, an economic fatalistic Socialism tha 
I hold to be rather ^vrong in its vision of facts, rathi 
more distinctly wrong in its theory, and altogetlie 
wrong and hopeless in Its spirit. It preaches, as m 
evitabJe. a concentration of property in the hands o 
a limited number of property owmers and the cxpro 
priation of the great proletarian mass of mankind, • 
concentration which is after all no more than a ten 
dency conditional on changing and changeable con 
ventions about property, and it finds its hope of < 
better future in the outcome of a class conflict be 
tween the expropnated Many and the expropriating 
Few. Both sides are to be equally swayed by self 
interest, but the toilers are to be gregarious and mutu 
ally loyal in their self-interest — Heaven knows why 
except that otherwise the Marxist dream ivill no1 
work. The experience of contemporary events se£^ 
to show at least an equal power of combination 
material ends among owners and employers as amoii 
workers. 

Now this class-war idea is one diametrically op 
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Toscd to that religious spirited Socialism which sup- 
jIics the form of my general activities This class w ar 
dca would exacerbate the antagonism of the interests 
if the many incliMduals against the few individuals, 
md I would oppose the service of the \VhoIe to the 
!cl/*seekir)g of the IndividuaL The spirit and con- 
itructi\c intention of the many to day arc no better 
dian those of the few, poor and ncli alike are over- 
ndividualizcd, self-seeking and non-crcativc . to 
irganize the confused jostling competitions over- 
reachings, envies and hatreds of to-day into two 
jrcat class hatreds and antagonisms will ad\ance the 
reign of lo\e at most only a \cr>* little only so far as 
it w ill simplify and make plain certain issues It may 
tcry possibly not ad\ancc the reign of love at all, 
but rather shatter the order wc have Socialism, as 
I conceive it. seeks to change economic arrangements 
oftly by the way, as an aspect and outcome 0! a great 
cliange, achangcinthespintandmethodof human in- 
tercourse, achingcfroman individual claim to aclaim 
to serve the Spirit of ^^^anklnd fully and completcl}’. 

I know tint here I go beyond the limits minv 
Socialists m the past, and some wlio arc still contem 
poniry. have set for themselves Much Socialism 
to-day seems to tlimk of itself as fighting a battle 
against poverty and its concomitants alone Now 
poverty IS only a symptom of a profounder evnl and 
IS never to Iw cured by itself It is one aspect of 
divided and dispersed purposes If Socialism is only 
a conflict with povertv. Sciolism is nothing But I 
hold that Socialism is and must be a battle against 
human stupidity' and egotism and disorder, a battle 
fought all through the forests and jungles of the soul 
iOkman As we get intellectual and moral light and 
' j' realization of brotherhood, so social and economic 
‘ fganization wall develop But the Socialist mav 
attack poverty for ever, disregarding the intellectual 
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and moral factors that necessitate jt, and he %vill 
remain until tlic em! a purely economic doctrinaire 
cr>’ing in the wilderness in vain. 

And if I antagonize m>'sclf in this way to the phil- 
anthropic Socialism of kindly prosperous people on 
the one hand and to the fierce class-hatred Socialism 
on the other, still more am I opposed to that furtive 
Socialism of the specialist which one meets most 
typically in the Fabian Society. It arises very natur- 
ally out of what I may perhaps call specialist fatigpe 
and impatience. It is \xry easy for writers like rn)'- 
self to deal in the broad generalities of Socialism and 
urge their adoption as general principles ; it is alto- 
gether another affair with a man who sets himself to 
work out the riddle of the complications of actu^ity 
in order to modify them in the direction of Socialism., 
Ho finds himself in a jungle of difficulties that stram 
his intellectual power to the utmost. He emergel! 
at last with conclusions, and they are rarely tAs 
obvious conclusions, as to what needs to be done. 
Even the people of his own side he finds do not 
see as he sees ; they arc, he perceives, crude and 
ignorant. 

Now I hold that his duty is to explain his discov- 
eries and intentions until they sec as he sees. 
the specialist temperament is often not a generalizing 
and expository temperament. Specialists are apt to 
measure minck by their speciality and underrate the 
average intelligence. The specialist is appalled by 
the real task before him, and he sets himself by tricks 
and misrepresentations, by benevolent scoundrelism 
in fact, to effect changes he desires. Too often h® 
fails even in that. Where he might have found felk’-v- 
ship ho arouses suspidon. And ev'en if a thing is 
in this way, its essential merit is lost. For it is bef 
ter, I hold, for a man to die of his disease than to 
cured imwittingly. That is to cheat him of life and 
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Jo chc'it life of the contnbution his consciousness 
inipht have Ri\en it 

fhe Socialism of my beliefs rests on a profounclcr 
faith and a broader proposition It looks over and 
bc> ond the w amng purposes of to daj as a general 
may look over and beyond \ crowd of sullen excited 
anil confused recruits to the day when they wall be 
disciplined exercised trained willing and convergent 
on a common end It holds persistently to the idea 
of men increasingly working m agreement, doing 
things that arc sane to do on a basis of mutual help- 
fulness temperance and toleration It sees the great 
mastics of humanity rising out of base and immediate 
anxieties out of dwarfing pressures and cramped sur 
roundings to understanding and participation and 
fine effort It sees the resources of the earth hus 
banded and harvested cconomircd and ased with 
scientific skill for the maximum of result It sees 
to nis and cities finely bmlt a nee of l>cings finely 
bred and taught and trained open wav^ and peace 
and freedom from end to end of the earth It «ccs 
beauty increasing in humanity about humanity and 
through humanity Tlirough this great liody of man 
kind goes evermore an increasing understanding an 
intensify ing br it hcrhooil As Chnslians hav c dreamt 
of the Ntw Jcnivaltm <> docs Socialism growing ever 
m irt temp^nte forgiving and resolute set 

Its flee to the World City of Mankind 
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tlie class I have already used the word lov< 

several times ; it is an ambi^otis word and it maj 
be^-zcll to spend a few words in making clear the 
■?)Cnse in which it is nsed here. I use it here in abroad 
sense to convey all that complex of motives, impulses, 
sentiments, that incline us to find our happiness 
and satisfactions in the happiness and sympathy of 
others and to merge ourselves emotionally in a deap 
preater than ourselves. Essentially it is a syiithetic 
force in human affairs, the merger tendency, a linking 
force, an expression in personal will and feeling of tlic 
common element and interest. It insists upon resem- 
blances and shares and sympathies. And hate, I tab 
it, is the emotional aspect of antagonism, it is the 
expression in personal 'vill and feeling of the indi* 
viduaJ's separation from others. It is the competing 
and destructive tendency. So long as we are indi 
viduals and members of a spedes, we must needs bop 
hate and love . But because I believe, as I hare 
alreadv confessed, that the oneness of the spedes is a 
greater fact than individuality, and that we individuals 
are temporary separations from a collective purpose, 
and since hate eliminates itself by eliminating its 
jpbjects, whilst love multiplies itself by multiplying its 
objects, so love must be a thing more comprehensi'’® 
and enduring than hate. 

Moreover, hate must be in its nature a good tiling. 
\Ve individuals exist as such. I believe, for the pur- 
pose in things, and our separations and antagonisms 
serve that purpose. We play against each other like 
hammer and anvil. But the synthesis of a collective 
will m humanity, which is I believe our human and 
terrestrial share in that purpose, is an idea that car- 
ries with it a conception of a secular alteration in 
scope and method of both love and hate. Both wide) 
and change with man’s widening and developing 
apprehension of the purpose he serves. The savage 
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tian lo% cs in gusts a fellow creature or so about him 
jnd fears and hates all other people E\ery expan 
Sion of his scope and ideas widens either circle The 
common man of our civilized world loves not only 
man> of his fnends and associates systematically and 
cndunngly but dimly he loves also his city and his 
country his creed ami his race he loves it may be 
less intensely but over a far wider field and much 
more steadily But he hates also more widely if less 
passionately and vehemently than a savage and 
since love makes rather harmony and pence and Into 
rather conflicts and events one may easily be led to 
suppose that hate is the ruling motive in human 
affairs Men band thcmselv es together m leagucsand 
loyalties in cults and organizations and nationalities 
and It lb often hard to say whether the bond is one of 
love for the association or hatred of those to whom 
^fne association is antagonized The two things pass 
insensibly into one another London people have 
rcccntlj seen an instance of the transition in the 
Hrnwai Doe statue nots (1008 I A number of people 
drawn together by their common pity for animal 
snfTiring by love indeed of the most disinterested 
sort had so forgotten their initial spint as to erect a 
monument with an inscnption at once recklessly 
untnithful spiteful in spint and particularly vexa 
tious to one great medical scliool of London They 
have provoked riots and placarded London VMth 
taunts and imtating misrepresentation of the spint 
of medical research and they have infected a wliole 
fresh guncration of London students with a bitter 
partisan contempt for the humamtanan effort that 
ivas «io lamentably misconducted itself Both sides 

t ow tl ey Will never give m and the antivivascction 
its arc busv manufactunng small cluna copies of 
the Browai Dog f girre inscni tion and all for pur 
po«cs of domestic irntation Here hate the eval ugly 
D 
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brother of effort, has manifestly slain love the ini^ 
ator and taken the affair in hand. That is a littl, 
model of human conflicts. So soon as we become 
militant and play against one another, comes this 
danger of strain and this possible reversal of motive 
The fight begins. Into a pit of heat and hate fall 
right and wrong together. 

Now it seems to me that a religious faith such as I 
have set forth in the Second Book, and a clear sense 
of our community of blood with all mankind, must 
necessarily affect both our loving and our hatred. It 
will certainly not abolish hate, but it will subordinate 
R altogether to love. We are individuals, so the 
Purpose presents itself to me, in order that we may 
things that have to go, ugliness, baseness, 
insufficiency, unreality, that we may love and experi- 
ment and strive for the things that collectively 
seek— power and beauty. Before our conversion 
did this darkly and with our hate spreading to pe^ 
sons Md parties from the things for which theystood. 
But the believer will hate lovingly and without fear. 
We are of one blood and substance with our antago- 
nists, even with those that we desire keenly may die 
and leave no issue in flesh or persuasion. They all 
touch us and are part of one necessary experience. 
They are all necessary to the synthesis, even if they 
are necessary only as the potato-peel in the dust-bir 
IS necessary to my dinner. 

So it is I disavow and deplore the whole spirit ol 
class-war Socialism with its doctrine of hate, its 
envious assault upon the leisure and freedom of the 
wealthy. Without leisure and freedom and the 
expenence of life they gave, the ideas of Socialist 
could never have been born. The true mission 
^cialism is against darkness, vanity and cowardicfl 
that darkness which hides from the property owtiff 
the intense beauty, the potentialities of interest, the 
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ylcndul possibilities o( life tint \inU\ and couar 
dee tint make him clutdi liis precious holdings and 
/ear and hate the shadow ol change It has to teach 
tlic colhctisc orginizationof socict\ and totlnt the 
cliss-conscioiisncss and intense class prejudices o( the 
worker need to bow quite as mucli as those of the 
propcrt> owner But wlien I sa> that Socialism & 
mis<uon IS to tcacli I do not mean that its mission is 
a mcrclj verbal and mental one it must use all 
instnimcnts an<l teach b> cxainjlc as well as pre 
c«pt Socialism bj becoming charitable and nicrci 
fill will not cease to lie militant ‘^lahsm must 
1 »\mql> but resolutely umj law uac force to disjios 
«es3 the owners of socially di advantageous wealth 
as one coerces a lunatic 1 rother or takes a wrongfully 
acquired toy from a spoiled and obstimte child It 
nni t intmcnc lietwwn all who vvoiild Iccp their 
iSiIIrcii from instruction in the business of citizen 
sliip and the Ics>om of fraternity It must build and 
(siiird what it builds with law's and with that swnrd 
which IS liehind all laws Non resistance is for the 
n n-constructiye man for tl e hennit in the cave and 
tlie naked ‘amt in the du t the I uil I'^r and maker 
with the first strolc of his foundaticn spade u‘cs 
lo'ce and opens war against the anti builder 
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when I write of " man,” unless it is manifestly inau 
plicable.) 

And first in this present time he must see to it tfaa/ 
he does live, that is to say he must get food, clothing, 
covering, and adequate leisure for the finer aspects of 
living. Socialism plans an organized civilizatio n iii 
which th«e things will be a cofiective'solicitude, and 
the gaming of a subsistence an easy preliminary tc 
the fine drama of existence, but in the world as w 
have it we are forced to engage much of our energ] 
in scrambling for these preliminary necessities. Ou) 
problems of conduct lie in the world as it is and nol 
in the world as we want it to be. First then a mat 
must get a livnng. a fair, civilized living for himsflf 
It is a fundaments "duty/ It must be a fair hviPS 
no t pinched nor mean nor strained . A man can d' 
nothing higher, he carTbe of no service to any cauy 
until he himself is fed and clothed and equipped aw 
free. He must earn this living or equip himself ti 
earn it in some way not socially disadvantageous, c' 
must contrive as far as possible that the work he dot! 
shall be constructive and contributory to the genera, 
well-being. 

And these primary necessities of food, clothing and 
freedom being secured, one comes to the general dis- 
position of one's surplus energy. With regard to that 
I think that a very simple proposition follou'S from 
the broad beliefs I have chosen to adopt. The gen- 
eral duty of a man, bis existence being secured, is to 
educate, and chiefly to educate and develop himself. 
It is his duty to live, to make all he can out of hi®- 
self and life, to got full of experience, to make hmj' 
self fine and perceiving and expressive, to render hu 
experience and perceptions honestly and helpfullyH' 
others. And in particular he has to educate himsg 
and others with himself in Socialism, He has to 
and keep this idea of synthetic human effort and oi 
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conscious constructive effort dear first to luraself and 
then clear in the general mind Tor it is an idea that 
comes and goes We are all of tis continually lapsing 
from it ton aids individual isolation agam He needs 
ne all need constant refreshment m this belief if it 
IS to remain a predominant living fact in our lives 
And tliat duty of education of building up the col 
lectia e idea and organization of humanitj falls into 
a anous di% isions depending in their importance upon 
mdmdual quality Tor all there is one personal work 
that none may e\ ade and that is thinking hard cnti 
cizmg strenuously and understanding as dearly as 
one can religion socialism and the general pnnciple 
of one s acts The intellectual factor is of primary 
importance m my religion I can see no more reason 
why saliatjon should come to the mtdIcctuaUy m 
capable than to the morally incapable Tor simple 
eouls thinking m simple processes salvation perhaps 
comes easily but there is none for the intellectual 
coward for the mental sloven and sluggard for the 
stupid and obdurate mind The Belie\er will think 
hard and continue to grow and leam to read and 
seek discussion as his needs determine 
Correlated with ones own intellectual activity 
part of it and grow mg out of it for almost e\ cry one 
is intellectual work with and upon others By teach 
ing w e leant Not to commumcate one s thoughts to 
others to keep one s thoughts to oneself as people 
say IS cither cowardice or pnde It is a form of sin 
A good man is an open man It is a duty to talk 
teach cvplain wntc lecture read and listen Every 
truly religious man every good Socialist is a propa 
gandist Those w ho cannot w ntc or discuss can talk 
fthosc who cannot argue can induce people to listen 
to others and read \\c have a belief and an idea 
that we want to spread eacli to the utmost of Ins 
means and measun. Uiroughout all the world We 
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have a thought that we want to make humanit y!^ 
tliought. And it is a duty too that one should, with/n 
the compass of one’s abiUty, make teaching, writing 
and lecturing possible where it has not existed before. 
This can be done in a hundred ways, by founding and 
<'nlargfng schools and univereities and chaire, for ex- 
ample I by making print and reading and all the 
material of thought cheap and abundant, by organiz- 
ing discussion and societies for inquiry. 

And talk and thought and study' are but the more 
generalized aspects of duty. The Believer may find 
his own special aptitude lies rather among concrete 
things, in experimenting and promoting experiments 
in collective action. Things teach as well as words, 
and some of us are most expressive by concrete 
methods. The Believer will work himself and help ; 
others to his utmost in all those developments o^ 
material civilization, in organized sanitation for ex- 
ample, all those developments that force collective 
acts upon communities and collective realizations 
into the minds of men. And the whole field of scien- 
tific research is a field of duty calling to evefyxine 
who can enter it, to add to the permanent store of 
knowledge and new resources for the race. 

The Mind of that Civilized State we seek to make 
by giving ourselves into its making, is evidently the 
central work before us. But whDe the writer, the 
publisher and printer, the bookseller and libranan 
and teacher and preacher, the investigator and ex- 
perimenter, the reader and cv'eryone who thinks, 
will be contributing themseh'es to this great organ- 
ized mind and intention in the world, many sorts of 
specialized men will be more immediately concerned 
with parallel and more concrete aspects of the humatti 
synthesis. The medical worker and the medical in-] 
vestigator, for example, will be building up the body 
of a new generation, the body of the civilized state, 
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md he will be doing all he can, not simply as an 
ndividual, but as a abzen, to orgamzt his services 
jf cure and prevention of h>giene and selection A 
jreat and grounng multitude of men will be v\orking 
5ut the apparatus of the civilized state ; the oi^an- 
izers of transit and housing, the engineers in their 
incessantly increasing variety, the miners and geolo- 
gists estimating the worlds resources m metals and 
minerals, the mechanical inventors perpetually econo- 
mizing force The scientific agricultunst, again, will 
be studying the food supply of the world as a whole, 
and how it may be increased and distributed and 
economized And to the student of law comes the 
task of rephrasing his mtneate and often quite beau- 
tiful saence m relation to modem conceptions All 
the'^e and a hundred other aspects are integral to 
ihe w ide project of Constructive Socialism as it shap es 
Itself 10 my faith. 


57 

WROSC WAVS OF IJVn.G 

WTien we lav down the proposition that it is one’s 
duty to get one s living m some w’ay not socially dis- 
advantageous and as far as possible by work that is 
contnbutorv to the general well being and develop- 
ment when we state that one’s surplus energies, 
after ones livang is gamed, must be devoted to ex- 
pencnce, self-development and constructive work, it 
IS clear wc condemn by’ implication many modes of 
life that are followed to-day 
For example it is manifest we condemn living in 
^idleness or on non productive sport, on the income 
I denv cd from pnv ate property’, and all sorts of ways 
of earning a hvnng that cannot be shown to conduce 
to the constructive process We condemn trading 
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that is merely speculative, and in fact all trading 
manufacture that is not a positive social service ; we 
condemn living by gambKng or by playing games for 
either stakes or pay. Mu^ more do we condemn 
dishonest or fraudulent tradings and every act of 
advertisement that js not punc tiliously truthfu l. We 
must condemn too the taking ot any incoine from 
the community that is neither earned nor conceded 
in the collective interest. But to this last point, and 
to certain issues arising out of it, I \vill return in the 
section next following this one. 

And it follows evidently from our general propo- 
sitions that every form of prostitution is a double 
sin, against one’s indiwduah'ty and against the species 
which we serve by the development of that indiridu* 
aJity's preferences and idios)mcrasies. 

Aid by' prostitution I mean not simply the act of a 
woman who sells for money, and against her thoughw 
and preferences, her smiles and endearments and the 
secret beauty and pleasure of her body, but the act 
of anyone who, to gain a living, suppresses himself, 
does things in a manner alien to himself and sub- 
serves aims and purposes with which he disagrees. 
The journalist who writes against his personal con- 
victions, the solicitor who knoiringly assists the 
schemes of rogues, the barrister who pits himself 
against what he perceives is justice and the right, 
the artist who does unbeautUul things or less beauti- 
ful things than he might, simply to please base era- 
ployers, the craftsman who makes instruments fot 
foolish uses or bad uses, the dealer who sells and 
pushes an article because it fits the customer’s folly- 
all these are prostitutes of mind and soul if not of 
body, with no right to lift an eyebrow at the painted 
disasters of the streets. 
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SOCIAL PARASmSSI AND CONTEMPORAR Y INJUSTICES 
..--nlw^broad pnnciples about ones \vo.y of living 
are \ cry simple our minds move freely among them 
But the real interest is with the individual case and 
the individual case is almost always complicated by 
the fact that the existing soaal and econonuc system 
IS based upon conditions that tlie grow ing collective 
intelligence condemns as unjust and undesirable and 
tliat the constructive spirit in men now seeks to 
supersede Wc have to live in a provisional State 
while we dream of and work for a better one 
The ideal life for the ordinary man in a ci\ ihzed 
that IS to say a Socialist State would be m public 
omploj ment or in pn\ ate enterprise aiming at public 
.recognition But in our present world only a small 
minority can ha\c that direct and honourable rela 
tion of public service in the work they do most of 
the important business of tlic community is done 
upon the older and more tortuous private ownership 
sj'stem and the great mass of men m socially useful 
employment find themselves working only indirectly 
for tl e community and directly for the profit of a 
pnvatc owner or they themselves are pnvate owners 
Every man who has any money put by in the bank 
or any money invested is a pnvate owmer and m so 
far as he draws mtercst ur profit from this investment 
1 e IS a social parasite It is in practice almost impos 
‘iible to divest oneself of that ^rasitic quality how 
ever straightforward the general pnnciple may be 
It IS practically impossible for two equally valid 
of reasons Tlie first is that under existing con 
jpions saving and investment constitute the only 
»a> to rest and sccunty m old age to leisure study 
and intellectual independence to the safe upbnngmg 
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lilcmma that they must either abando n an impor- 
int and profitable portion of their great manufaeJ 
ure or continue to buy produce grown under cruel 
md e\ cn horrible conditions Their retirement from 
he branch of the cocoa and chocolate trade concerned 
^ould under these circumstances mean no diminu 
ion of the manufacture or of the horrors of tins 
larticular sla%er^ it would mean mcrelj that less 
lumanitanan manufacturers would step m to take 
ip the abandoned trade The self righteous mdivid- 
lahst would haae no doubts about the que<ition he 
\ould keep his hands dean anjliow retrench his 
ocial work abandon the t>pcs of cocoa involved 
md pi-^s by on the other side But indeed I do not 
jcbeve we came into the mirc of life simply to b olri 
)ur hands up out of it ~^fessrs Cadbury follow a 
fetter line thc> keep their business going andcxerl 
'Femsclvcs m every wa> to let light into the secrets 
d Portuguese East Africa and to orgamre a better 
ontrol of these labour cruelties That I think is 
iltogethcr the nght course m this dilBcultj 
We cannot keep our hands dean in this world as 
it is Tlierc is no ovcusc indeed for a life of fraud 
or an> other positive fruitle<?s vvrong-doing or for a 
purelj parasitic non productive life yet all but the 
fertunate few who arc propcrl> paid and recognized 
state servants must in financial and business matters 
do their best amidst and through institutions tainted 
with injustice and flawed with unreahties All 
^ciahsts cverjavhere are like expeditionarj soldiers 
far ahead of the main advance The organized state 
that should own and administer their possessions for 
the general good has not amv ed to take them ov cr , 
m the meanwhile thc> must act like its antici- 
iitor> agents according to their lights and make 
lings read} for its coming 
/ Tlic Btlitvcr then who is not in the public «ervace. 
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bearing of children vith their consent, and e\en at 
their request, and ‘*lo\mg for a IvMng ” That is a 
natural outcome of the proprietary theory of the 
family out of uhich our avilization emerges But 
our modem ideas trend more and more to regard a 
woman’s primary duty to be her duty to the children 
and to the world to whicli she giscsthcm She is 
to be a citizen side by side with her husband ; no 
longer IS he to mtciaene between her and the com- 
munity As a matter of contemporary fact he can 
do so and docs so habitually, and most women 
have to square their ideas of bfe to that possi- 
btht\ 

Before any woman I'ho is clear headed enough to 
pcrccjic that this great business of motherhood is 
one of supreme public importance, there are a num- 
ber of aJlcmatucs at the present time She ma\, 
Mike Gnnt Allen's heroine in The Woman Who 
DtJ dcdirc an exaggerated and impossible inde- 
pendence, refuse the fetters of mamage and bear 
cliildrcn to a lo\cr This in the present state of 
public opinion m almost cverj existing social atmo- 
ephore, would be a purely anarchistic course It 
would mean a fatherless home, and since the woman 
Will haie to play the double part of income-eamer 
and mother, an impONcnshcd and struggling home 
It would mean al->o an unsoaal because ostracized 
home. In most cases and cxen assuming it to be 
right in idea it would still be on all fours wath that 
immediate abandonment of private propertj we ha\c 
alreadv di«:cu<^d, a sort of svuadc that helps the 
world nothing 

Or she maj *' slnkc," rcfu«c mamage and pursue 
“^a solitary and childless career engaging her surplus 
(^energies m cnnstructue work Bat that also is 
£u citV , It IS to miss the keenest cxpcnenccs, the 
finest realities life has to offer. 
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Or she may meet a man whom she can tmst to 
keep a treaty \vith her and supplement the common 
interpretations and legal insufficiencies of the mar- 
riage bond, who will respect her always as a free and 
independent person, abstain absolutely irom 
authoritative methods, and will either share and 
trust liis income and property with her in a frank 
communism, or give her a sufficient and private in- 
come for her personal use. It is only fair under exist- 
ing economic conditions that at marriage a husband 
should insure his life in his wife’s interest, and I do 
not think it would be impossible to bring our legal 
marriage contract into accordance with modem ideas 
in that matter. Certainly it should be legally imper- 
ative that at the birth of each child a new pohcy upon 
its father’s life, as the income-getter, should begin. 
The latter provision at least should be a normal con-) 
dition of marriage and one that a wife should have/ 
power to enforce when payments fall away. With' 
such safeguards and under such conditions marriage 
ceases to be a haphazard dependence for a noman, 
and she may live, teadiing and rearing and free, 
almost as though the co-operative commonwealth 
had come. 

But in many cases, since great numbers of women 
marry so young and so ignorantly that their think- 
ing about realities begins only after marriage, a 
woman will find herself already married to a man 
before she realizes the significance of these things. 
She may be already the mother of children. Her 
husband’s ideas may not be her ideas. He may 
dominate, he may prohibit, he may intervene, he 
may default. He may, if he sees fit, burthen the 
family income with the charges of his illegitimate*, 
offspring. He may by his will deprive wife and chil- 
dren of any share of the family property. 

We live in the world as it is and not in the world 
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as It should be. That sentence becomes the refrain 
of this discussion. 

Tlic normal modem married woman has to make 
tlic best of a bad position, to do her best under the 
old conditions, to live as though she was under the 
new conditions, to make good atizens, to give her 
sjKire encrpies as far as she can to bnnging about a 
better state of affairs. Like the pnvate property 
ouncr anti the ofTicial in a priv'ately oivncd business, 
her best method of conduct is to consider herself an 
unrecognized public ofTicial. irregularly commanded 
and improperly paid. There is no good in flagrant 
rebellion. She has to study her particular circum- 
stances and make \shat good she can out of them, 
keeping her face towards the coming time. I cannot 
letter the image 1 ha\ c already used for the think- 
ing and lieheving modem-minded people of to-day as 
'■>n od\ance guard cut off from proper supplies, ill 
furnished so that makeshift prevails, ana rather 
demoralized. We has c to be w isc as w ell as loyal ; 
discretion itself is lojTilty to the coming State. 


$ 10 

or AnSTISLVCES AND DISCIPLINES 

I ha\e .ilrcady confessed that mv nature is one 
ttvat tli«likcs abstinences and is v.caned by and waxy 

of CNCC<>‘5 

I do not feel that it is right to suppress altogether 
•my part of ore's being. In itself abstinence seems 
to nic a rcfu«cil to expencnce. and that, upon the 
burs of thought I foUow, js to say that abstinence 
'>-;^'r Its oMTi Mkc is enk But for an end all absti- 
|rcnct-s arc yx‘nnis<ible and if the kinetic tj'pe of 
believer fmds b'^tli his indisidu.'il and his asMxriated 
cfiiacncj* enhanced by a s\-stematic discipline, if he' 
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is convinced that he must speciahze because of th( 
discursiveness of his motives, because there is some- 
thing he wants to do or be so good that the rest oJ 
them may very well be suppressed for its sake, then 
he must suppress. But the virtue is in what he gets 
done and not in what he does not do. Reasonable 
fear is a sound reason for abstinence, as when a man 
has a passion like a lightly sleeping maniac that the 
slightest indulgence wilt arouse. Then he must needs 
adopt heroic abstinence, and even more so must he 
take to preventive restraint if he sees any motive 
becoming unruly and urgent and troublesome. Fear 
is a sound reason for abstinence, and so is love. Many 
who have sensitive imaginations nowadays very 
properly abstain from meat because of butchery. 
And it is often needful, out of love and brotherhood, 
to abstain from things harmless to oneself because 
they are inconveniently alluring to others linked t<^ 
us, The moderate drinker who sits at table sipping 
his wine in the si^ht of one he knows to be a poten- 
tial dipsomaniac is at the best an unloving fool. 

But mere abstinence and the doing of barren toil- 
some unrewarding things for the sake of the toil, is 
a perversion of one's impulses. There is neither 
honour nor virtue nor good in that. 

I do not believe in negative virtues. I think the 
ideas of them arise out of the S5rstem of metaphysical 
errors I have roughly analysed in my First Book, out 
of the inlierent tendency of the mind to make the 
relative absolute and to convert quantitative into 
qualitative differences. Our minds fall very readily 
imder the spell of such unmitigated words as Purity 
and Chastity. Only death bej’ond decay, absolute 
non-existence, can be Pure and Chaste. Life is in^ 
purity, fact is impure. Everything has traces of alien! 
matter ; our very health is dependent upon parasitic? 
*bnr;teria ; the purest blood in the world has a tainted | 
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ancestor, and not a saint but has evil thoughts It 
was blindness to that which set men stoning the 
\\oman taken in adultery. They forgot what they 
ivere made of This stupidity, this unreasonable 
ideahsm of the common mind, fills life to day with. 
cruelties and eitclusions, with partial suicides and 
secret shames But we are bom impure, we die 
impure , it is a fable that spotless white Uhes sprang 
from any samt's decay, and the chastity of monk 
or nun is but introverted impunty We ha^ e to take 
life valiantly on these conditions and make such 
honour and beauty and sympathy out of our con 
fusions, gather such constructi\c expencnce, as we 
may 

There is a mass of real superstition upon these 
points, a belief in a magic punty, m magic personal 
ities who can say — 

M) strength u as the strength of ten 

Because my heart is pure 

and wonderful clairtoyant innocents like the >oung 
man in Mr Kiphngs Ftttesl Story in the ]Vorld 

There is a lurking disposition to beheve, e\en 
among those who lead the normal type of life, that 
the abstinent and chastely celibate are exceptionally 
healthy, energetic, immune Tlie wildest claims are 
made But indeed it is true for all who can see the 
facts of life simply and plainly that man is an omm- 
^orous, versatile, \anous creature and can draw his 
strength from a hundred vaneties of nounshment 
He has physiological idiosymcrasies too that are 
indiSerent to biological dassifications and moral 
generalities It is not true that his absorbent vessels 
begin their task as children begin the guessing game, 
by askmg, Is it ammal, \egetable, or mmer^ ? ’ 
He responds to stimulation and recuperates after 
the exhaustion of his response, and his being is 
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singularly careless whether the stimulation comes as 
a drug or stimulant, or as anger or music or noble 
appeals. 

Most people speak of drugs in the spirit of that 
admirable hrm of soap-boUers which assures its 
customers that the soap they make *' contains no 
chemicals." Drugs are supposed to be a mystic 
diabolical class of substance, remote from and con- 
trasting in their nature with all other things. So 
people banish a tonic from the house and stuff their 
children with manufactured cereals and chocolate- 
creams. The dninken helot of this system of ab- 
surdities is the Christian Sdentist who denies heal- 
ing only to those who have studied pathology, and 
declares that anything whatever put into a bottle 
and labelled witli directions for its use by a doctor is 
thereby damnable and damned. But indeed all drugs 
and all the things of life have their uses and dangers,' 
and there is nowliolesaletruthtocxcusc us a particular 
wisdom and watchfulness in these matters. Unless 
we except smoking as an unclean and needless arti- 
ficiality, all these matters of eating and drinking and 
habit arc matters of more or less. It seems to me 
foolish to make anything that is stimulating and 
pleasurable into a habit, for that is slowly and surely 
to lose a stimulus and pleasure and create a need 
that it may become painful to check or control. 
Tlie moral rule of my standards is irregularity. If 
1 were a father confessor 1 should begin my catalogue 
of sins by asking : " Arc you a man of regular life ? ” 
And I would charge my penitent to go away forthwith 
and commit some practicable saving irregularity; 
to fast or get drunk or climb a mountain or sup on 
pork and beans or give up smoking or spend a montlK 
with publicans and sinners. Right conduct for the 
common unspccializcd roan lies delicately adjusted ‘ 
between defect and excess as a watch is adjusted and 
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adjustable between fast and slow We none of us 
altogether and always keep the balance or are alto- 
gether safe from losing it We swing balancing and 
adjusting, along our path Life i> that, and absti- 
nence IS for the most part a mere evasion of hfe. 


§ II 

OK FOKGETXrSG, AKD THE NEED OF PRA\TR, RE\DrNG, 
DISCUSSIOK AND WORSHIP 

One aspect of life I had very much in mind when 
I planned those Samurai disciplines of name It was 
forgetting ' 

We forget Eien after we haie found Salvation, 
we haae to keep hold of Salvation, believmg, we 
"paust continue to believe We cannot always be at 
a liigh level of noble emotion We have clambered 
oh the ship of Faith and found cur place and work 
aboard and even while we arc busied upon it, behold 
w e are back and drowning m the sea of diaotic tlungs 

Every religious body every' rehgious teacher, has 
appreciated this difficulty, and the need there is of 
remmders and renewals Faith needs restatement 
and revival as the body needs food And since the 
Believer is to seek much experience and be a judge 
of less or more in many things, it is particularly 
neco'^ary that he should keep hold upon a hving 
Faith 

How may he best do tlus ? 

I think we may' state it as a general duty that he 
must do whatev er he can to keep his faith constantly 
alive But beyond that, what a man must do 
^epends almost entirelv upon his own intellectual 
Character Many people of a regular type of mind 
can refresh themselves by some recurrent duty, by 
repeating a daily pray cr, by daily reading or re-read- 
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ing some devotional book With others constant 
repetition leads to a mental and spiritual deadening^ 
until beautiful phrases become unmeaning, eloquent 
statements inane and ridiculous— matter for parody. 
All who can, I think, should pray and should read and 
re-read ^.hat they have found spiritually helpful, and 
if they know of others of kindred dispositions and 
can organize these exercises, they should do so. 
Collective worship again is a necessity for many 
Believers. For many, the public religious services 
of this or that form of Christianity supply an atmo- 
sphere rich in the essential quality of religion and 
abounding in phrases about the religious life, mellow 
from the use of centuries and almost immediately 
applicable. It seems to me that if one can do so, one 
should participate in such public worship and habitu- 
ate oneself to read back into it that collective purposed 
and conscience it once embodied. r^- 

Very much is to be said for the ceremony of Holy 
Communion or the Mass, for those whom accident or 
intellectual scruples do not debar. I do not think 
young modem liberal thinkers quite appreciate the 
finer aspects of this, the one universal service of the 
Christian Church. Some of them are set forth very 
finely by a man who has been something of a martyr 
for conscience' sake, and is for me a hero as well as a 
friend, in a world not rich in heroes,* the Rev. Stewart 
Headlam, in his book, The Meaning of the Mass. 

With others again, Faith can be most animated by 
writing, by confesrion, by discussion, by talk with 
friends or antagonists. 

One or other or all of these things the Believer 
must do, for the mind is a living and moving process, 
and the thing that lies inert in it is presently coverb^ 
up by new interests and lost. If you make a sort oy 
King Log of your faith, presently something else wil/ 

* Obviously tFritteaia 1908. 
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be sitting upon it pnde or «elf interest or some 
rebel craving King it facto of jour soul directing it 
bick to anarchy 

lor many tjpes that however is exactly what 
happens with public worship Tlicy do get a King 
Tx)g in Ceremony And if jxm deliberately 0% creome 
and suppress >our perception of and repugnance to 
the pcrfunctonness of religion in nine tenths of the 
worshippers about 50U you may be dcstroyang at 
the same time your own intellectual and moral 
scnsitucncss But I am not suggesting that you 
should force yourself to take part in public worship 
against your perceptions but only that if it helps 
you to worship you should not hesitate to do so 

Uc deal here with a real need tliat is not to be 
fettered by any general prescription I have one 
Cambridge fnend who finds nothing so uplifting m 
^thc world as the atmosphere of the afternoon service 
1(1 the clioir of King s College Chapel and another, 
a very great and distinguished and theologically 
sceptical woman who accustomed herself for some 
time to hear from a distant comer the cv cmng sen ico 
in *^1 Paul s Cathedral and wJio would go grea 
distances to do that 

Many people find an exaltation and broadening of 
the mind m niount‘*in scenery and the starry heavens 
and tlie wide arc of the sra and as I have already 
said it was part of the divaphncs of these Samuru 
of mine that yearly they «ihould go apart for at least 
a week of solitary wand nng and meditation in lonely 
and desolate places Music again is a frequent means 
of release from the narrow litc as it closes about us 
One man I know makes an anthology into which he 
copies to IX. read anv pa5«:age that 'itirs and revaves 
■? in him the «en e of broad issues Others again «eem 
al K to refresh their nobility of outlook m tlic atrro* 
sphere of an intense personal love 
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Some of us seem to forget almost as if it were an 
essential payt of ourselves. Such a man as myself, 
irritable, ^-asily fatigued and bored, versatile, sen- 
suous- curious, and a little greedy for experience, is 
perpetually losing touch with his faith, so that indeed 
I sometimes turn over these pages that I have uritten 
and come upon my declarations and confessions with 
a sense of alien surprise. 

It may be, I say, that for some of us forgetting is 
the normal process, that one has to believe and 
forget and blunder and learn something and regret 
and suffer and so come again to belief mudi as we 
have to eat and grow hungry and eat again. What 
these otliers can get in their temples, we, after our 
own manner, must distil through sleepless and lonely 
nights, from unavoidable humiliations, from the 
smarting of bruised shins. 


§ 12 

DEMOCRACY AND ARISTOCRACY 
And now having dealt with the general fonn of a 
man’s duty and with his duty to himself, let me come 
to his attitude to his individual fellow-men. 

The broad principles determining that attitude 
are involved in things already ^v^itten in this book. 
The belief in a collective being gathering experience 
and developing will, to which every life is subordin- 
ated, renders the cruder conception of aristocracy, 
the idea of a select life going on amidst a majority of 
trivial and contemptible persons who ” do not exist,” 
untenable. It abolishes contempt. Indeed to believe 
at all in a comprehensive purpose in things is to' 
abandon that attitude and all the habits and acts 
that imply it. But a belief in universal significance 
does not ^together predude a belief in an aristocratic 
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method of progress, in the idea of the subordination 
of a number of individuals to others who can utilize 
their lives and help and contributory achievements 
m the general purpose To a certain extent, indeed, 
this last conception is almost inevitable We must 
needs so thmk of ourselves in relation to plants and 
animals, and I see no reason why we should not 
thmk so of our relations to other men There are 
clearly great differences in the capacity and range of 
expenence of man and man and in their power of 
using and rendenng their experiences for the raaal 
synthesis Vigorous persons do look naturally for 
help and service from persons of Jess initiative, and 
we are all more or less capable of admiration and hero 
worship and pleased to help and give ourselves to 
those we feel to be finer or better or completer or 
more forceful and leaderfy than ourselves This is 
^ natural and inevitable form of aristocracy 

For that reason anstocracy is not to be organized 
We organize things that are not natural nor inevit- 
able, but this IS clearly a complex matter of acadent 
and personalities for which there can be no general 
rule All organized anstocracy is manifestly begotten 
by that fallacy of cl'issification my Metaphj’sical 
book set Itself to expose Its effect is and has been 
in all cases to mask natural anstocracy, to draw the 
lines by wholesale and v\Tong, to bolster up weak and 
ineffectual persons in false positions, and to fetter or 
hamper strong and v igorous people The false ansto- 
crat IS a figure of pnde and claims, a consumer 
followed by dupes He is proudly secretive, pre- 
tending to aims bejond the common understanding 
The true anstocrat is known ratlier than knows , 
^he makes and serves He exacts no deference He 
^is urgent to make others share what he knows and 
wants and achieves He does not think of others as 
his but as God’s as he al5»o is God s 
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There is a base democracy just as there is a base 
aristocracy, the swaggering, aggressive disposition' 
of the vulgar soul that admits neither of supenors 
nor leaders. Its true name is insubordination. It 
resents rules and refinements, delicacies, differences 
and organization. It dreams that its leaders are its 
delegates. It takes refuge from all superiority, all 
special knowledge, in a phantom ideal, the People, 
the sublime and wonderful People. '' You can fool 
some of the people all the time and all the people 
some of the time, but you can't fool all the people 
all the time," expresses I think quite the quintessence 
of this mystical faith, this faith in which men take 
refuge from the demand for order, discipline and 
conscious light. In England it has never been of 
anji great account, but in America the vulgar individ- 
ualist’s self-protective exaltation of an idealizedy 
Common Man has worked and is working infinit«i 
mischief. ' 

In politics the crude democratic faith leads directly 
to the submission of every question, however subtle 
and special its issues may be, to a popular vote. 
The community is regarded as a consultative com- 
mittee of profoundly wise, alert and well-informed 
Common Men. Since the common man is, as Gustave 
le Bon has pointed out, a gregarious animal, collec- 
tively rather like a sheep, emotional, hasty and 
shallow, the practical outcome of political democracy 
in all large communities under modem conditions 
is to put power into the hands of rich newspaper 
proprietors, advertising producers and the energetic 
wealthy generally who are best able to flood the 
collective mind freely with the suggestions on which 
it acts. 'v 

But democracy has acquired a better meaning! 
than its first crude intentions — there never was aJ 
theory started yet in the human mind that did not 
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;beget a finer offspring than itself — and the secondary 
meaning bnngs it at last into entire accordance with 
the subtler conception oi aristocracy The test of 
this quintessential democracy is neither a passionate 
insistence upon \oting and the majonty r^e nor an 
arrogant bearing towards those uho are one s betters 
in this aspect or that but fellowship The true 
democrat and the true anstocrat meet and are one in 
feeling themselves parts of one synthesis under one 
purpose and one scheme Both realize that self 
concealment is the last evil both make frankness 
and veracity the basis of their intercourse The 
general nghtness of living for you and others and for 
others and jou is to understand them to the best of 
jour ability and to make them all to the utmost 
limits of jour capacity of expression and their under 
\»tanding and sympathy, participators in your act 
<^d thought 


§ 13 

ON DEBTS or HONOUR 

Jly ethical disposition is all against punctilio and 
I set no greater value on unblemished honour than 
I do on punty I never yet met a man who talked 
proudly of his honour who did not end by cheating 
or tiying to cheat me nor a code of honour that did 
not impress me as a conspiracy against the common 
welfare and purpose m life There is honour among 
thieves and I think it might well end there as an 
obligation m conduct The soldier who risks a life 
he owes to his army in a duel upon some silly matter 
>f personal pride is no better to me than the clerk 
vho gambles vvitli the money in his masters till 
iVhen I was a boy I once paid a debt of honour and 
t is one of the things I am most ashamed of I had 
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played cards into debt and I still remember bumingl 
how I went to my mother and got the money sli 
could so ill afford to give me. I would not pay a deb 
of honour at such a price now. I would pay witl 
my o\vn skin or not at all. If I were to wake up on 
morning owing big sums that I had staked ovemigh 
I would set to work at once by every means in m; 
power to evade and repudiate that obligation, 
should be disgraced I Well and good, I shoul< 
deserve it. Such money as I have I owe under ou 
present system to wife and sons and my work an< 
the world, and I see no valid reason why I shouli 
hand it over to Smith because he and I have playe( 
the fool and rascal and gambled. Better by far t< 
accept that fact and be for my own part publisbe( 
fool and rascal than to rob these others or fall shor 
of my tale of bricks. ^ 

I have never been able to understand the 8e?R< 
mental spectacle of sons toiling dreadfully fln( 
wasting themselves upon mere money-making ti 
save the secret of a father’s peculations and tin 
" honour of the family," or men conspiring to weav 
a wide and mischievous net of lies to save thi 
" honour ” of a woman. In the conventional dram; 
the preservation of the honour of a woman seem 
an adequate excuse for nearly any offence short 0 
murder : the preservation, that is to say, of the appear 
ance of something that is already gone. The honou 
of the family lies in every son and daughter doinj 
his o^vn service to the ^rorld in his own fashion 
Here it is that I do definitely part company with th 
false aristocrat who is by nature and intent a humbu; 
and fabricator of sham attitudes, and ally 
Avith democracy. Fact, valiantly faced, is of m'bf 
value than any reputation. The false aristocr^ 
is robed to the chin and unwashed beneath, the trii' 
goes stark as Apollo. The false is ridiculous will 
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Undignified insistence upon his dignity, the true 
sajs like God, “ I am that I am.” 


§ 14 

THE 1DE\ OF JUSTICE 

One word has so far played a very little part in 
this book, and that is the word Justice 

Those who have read the opening book on Meta- 
physics wll perhaps see that this is a necessary 
corollary of the system of thought developed therein. 
In my philosophy, with its insistence upon umque- 
ness and marginal differences and the provisional 
nature of numbers and classes, there 15 little scope 
for that blindfolded lady with the balances, seeking 
always exact equivalents. Nowhere m my system 
ot\hought is there lAork for the idea of Rights and 
the conception of conscientious htigious-spinted 
people exactly observing nicely defined relation- 
ships. 

You will note, for example, that I base my Social- 
ism on the idea of a collective development and not 
on the “ right ” of every man to his own labour, or 
his ” right ” to work, or his " nght ” to subsistence. 
All these ideas of '' nghts " and of a soaal " contract,” 
ho>\ever impbcit, are merely conventionril w’ays of 
looking at things, conventions that have arisen in 
the mercantile phase of human de\’elopment. 

Laws and rights, like common terms in speech, 
are pro\TSional things, conveniences for takmg hold 
of a number of cases that would otherwise be xm- 
manageable. The appeal to Justice is a necessarily 
i^dequate attempt to de-mdiWdualize a case, to 
elmiinate the self’s biased attitude. I have declared 
that it is my xvilful belief that everything that exists 
is significant and necessary. The idea of Justice 
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seems to me a defective, quantitative application d 
the spirit of that belief to men and ^vome^. Ir, 
every case you try and discover and act upon a 
plausible equity that must necessanly be based on 
arbitrary assumptions. 

There is no equity in the universe, in the \’arious 
spectacle outside our minds, and the most terrible 
nightmare the human imagination has ever engen- 
dered is a Just God, measuring, with Himself as the 
Standard, against finite men. Ultimately there is 
no adequacy, we are all weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. 

So. as the recognition of this has grou-n, Justice 
has been tempered with Mercy, which indeed is no 
more than an attempt to equalize things by making 
the factors of the very defect that is condemned, its 
condonation. The modem mind fluctuates un«r* 
fainly somewhere between these extremes, now 
and now ineffectual. 

To me there se§ms no validity in these quasi- 
absolute standards. 
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iddress cab tanFs and standards of all sorts They 
lie mere organizations of telationslup either to 
iconomize thought or else to facilitate mutual under 
standing and codify common action Modesty and 
self submission love and service, are in the system of 
my b^efs far more fundamental nghtnesses and 
duties 

We are not mercantile and litigious units such as 
making Justice our soaal basis would imply we are 
not select responsible nght persons mixed wth and 
tending weak irresponsible WTong persons such as the 
notion of Mercy suggests, we are parts of one bemg 
and body each unique >et sharing a common nature 
and a vanetj of imperfections and working together 
(albeit more or less darkly and ignorantly) for a 
common end 

^^c are strong and weak together and in one 
brotherhood The weak have no essential rights 
against the strong nor the strong against the w eak 
The world does not exist for our wetnesses but our 
strength And the real justification of democracy 
lies in the fact that none of us are altogether strong 
nor altogether weak foreterjone there is an aspect 
wherein he is seen to be weak for e\erj'one there is 
a strength though it may be only a little peculiar 
strength or an unde\cloped potentiality The un 
converted man uses his strength egotistic^y empha- 
sizes lumsclf harslUy against the man who is weak 
where he is strong and hates and conceals his own 
weakness Tlie Believer m the measure of his belief 
respects and seeks to understand the different strcngtli 
of others and to use his own distinctive power with 
and not against his fellow men in the common servace 
i*of that s>'nthcsis to which each one of them is ulti 
matelj as necessary as he 
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§ 15 

OF LOVE AND JUSTICE 

Now here the friend who has read the first draft 
of this book falls into something like a dispute with 
me. She docs not, I think, like this dismissal of 
Justice from a primary place in my scheme of conduct. 

"Justice," she asserts, "is an instinctive craving 
very nearly akin to the physical craving for equililv 
rium. Its social importance corresponds. It seeks 
to keep the individual’s claims in such a position as 
to conflict as little as possible with those of others. 
Justice is the root instinct of all social feeling, of all 
feeling which docs not take account of whether we 
like or dislike individuals; it is the feeling of an 
orderly position of our Ego towards others, merely 
considered as others, and of all the Egos merely w 
Egos towards each other. Love cannot be felt towards 
others as others. Love is the expression of individual 
suitability and preference, its positive e.xistence in 
some cases imphes its absolute negation in others. 
Hence Love can never be tlie essential and root of 
social feeling, and hence the necessity for the instinct 
of abstract justice which takes no account of pre- 
ferences or aversions. And here I may say that all 
application of the w’ord love to unknown, distant 
creatures, to mere others, is a perversion and a wasting 
of the word love, which, talang its origin in sexual 
and parental preference, always implies a preference 
of one object to the other. To Jove everybody is 
simply not to love at all. And it is just because of 
the passionate preference instinctively felt for sonw 
individuals that mankind requires the self-regarding 
and self-respecting passion of justice." | 

Now this is not ^together contradictory of what’ 
I hold. I disagree that because love necessarily 
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expresses itself in preference, selecting this rather 
than that, that it follo%\-s necessarilj’ that its absolute 
negation is implied in the non-selected cases. A 
man may go into the ^vorId as a child goes into a 
garden and gathers its hands full of the flowers that 
please it best and then desists, but only because its 
hands are fuU and not because it is at an end of the 
flowers that it can find delight in. So the man finds 
at last his memorj' ^md apprehensions glutted. It 
is not that he could not love those others. And I 
dispute that to love everybody is not to love at all. 
To love two people is sxirely to love more than to love 
just one person, and so by way of three and four to a 
very large number. Love is not an indindual thing 
merely. One may love a class, I love the cheerful 
English soldier, I love smiling people. But if it 
*1^ put that love must be a preference because of 
mental limitations that forbid us to apprehend 
and understand more than a few of the multitudinous 
lo\*ables of life, then I agree. For all the individuals 
and things and cases for whicli we have inadequate 
time and ener^', we need a wholesale method — 
justice. That is exactly what I have said in the 
previous section. Justiceisatime-andenergy-saving 
device : nothing more. 


§ 16 

THE WEAKNESS OF lilMATURlTY 
One is apt to write and talk of strong and weak as 
though some were alwaj-s strong, some alwa375 weak. 
But that is quite a rakleading version of life. Apart 
;from the fact that everyone is fluctuatingly strong 
ind fluctuatingly weak, and weak and strong accord- 
ing to the quality we judge them by, we have to 
remember that we are all developing and learning 
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and changing, gaining strength and at last losing i1 
from the cradle to the grave We are all. to borrov 
the old scholastic term, pupil-teachers of Life ; thi 
term is none the less appropnate because the pupil 
teacher taught badly and learned under difficulties 
It may seem to be a crowning feat of platitude tc 
wite that “ we have to remember” this, but it i* 
overlooked in a whole mass of legal, social anc 
economic literature. Those extraordinary imaginarj 
cases as between a man A and a man B who starl 
level, on a desert island or elsewhere, and work or do 
not work, or save or do not save, become the basis ol 
immense schemes of just arrangement which soar up 
confidently and serenely regardless of the fact that 
never did anything like that equal start occur ; that 
from the beginning there were family groups and old 
heads and young heads, help, guidance and sacrific^ 
and those who had learned and those who had st«. 
to leam, jumbled together in confused transactioas. 
Deals, tradings and so forth are entirely secondary 
aspects of these primaries, and the attempt to get an 
idea of abstract relationship by beginning upon a 
secondary issue is the fatal pervading fallacy in all 
these regions of thought. At the present moment the 
average age of the world is, I suppose, about zi or 22, 
the normd death somewhen about 44 or 45, that is 
to say nearly half the world is ” under age,” green, 
inexperienced, demanding help, easily misled and put 
in the wrong and betrayed. Yet the younger moiety, 
if we do indeed assume life’s object is a collective 
synthesis, is more important than the older, and every 
older person bound to be something of a guardian to 
the younger. It follows directly from the funda- 
mental beliefs I have assumed that we are missW 
the most important asp^ts of life if we are 
directly or indirectly serving the young, helping them 
individually or collectively. Just in the measure 
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that one’s Imng falls a^\ay tom that, do we fall a^\ay 
i'rom life into a mere futility of existence and approach 
tlje state, the extraordinary and wonderful middle 
state of (for example) those extinct and entirelj 
damned old gentlemen one sees and hears eating and 
sleeping in e\ ery comfortable London club 


§ 17 

rOSSIBILlTY OF A NEW ETIQUETTE 
These t^vo ideas, firstly the pupil tcaclier parental 
idea and secondly the democratic idea (that is to say. 
the idea of an equal ultimate significance) the second 
correcting any tendency m the first to pedagogic 
arrogance and tactful concealments do I think gi\c, 
When taken together, the general attitude a nght- 
^ mg man nn ill take to lus indix iduaJ fellow -creature 
They phy against each other, providing elements of 
contradiction and determining a balanced course 
It seems to me to follow ncccssanlv from my funda- 
mental beliefs that the Behcacr will tend to be and 
want to be and seek to be fnendlj to, and interested 
in all sorts of people and truthful and helpful and 
hating concealment To be tliat with any approach 
to perfection demands an intricate and difficult 
effort, introspection to the hilt of one s power, a saxang 
natural gift , one has to axoid pedantry’, aggression, 
brutality, amiable tiresomeness — there are pitfalU 
on ex cry side The more one thinks about other 
p’Maple the more interesting and pleasing tliey are , 
I am all for kindly gossip and knomng things about 
them, and all against the silly and limiting hardness of 
•‘^ul tliat xxill not look into one’s fellows nor go out to 
‘')hem The ui>e and justification of most literature, 
of fiction, xcr<m, history, biography’, is that it lets us 
into understanding!) and the suggestion of human 

£ 
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possibilities. The general purpose of intercourse is 
to get as close as one can to the realities of the people 
one meets, and to give oneself to them just so far as 
possible. 

From that I think there arises naturally a new 
etiquette that would set aside many of the rigidities 
of procedure that keep people apart to-day. There 
is a fading prejudice against asking personal questions, 
against talking about oneself or one’s immediate 
personal interests, against discussing religion and 
politics and any such keenly felt matter. No doubt 
it is necessary at times to protect oneself against 
clumsy and stupid familiarities, against noisy and 
inattentive egotists, against intriguers and liars, but 
only in the last resort do such breaches of patience 
seem justifiable to me ; for the most part our tradi 
tions of speech and intercourse altogether ov-erdt 
separations, the preservation of distances and prO| 
tective devices in general. 


§ i8 
SEX 

So far as I have ignored the immense importance of 
Sex in our lives and for the most part kept the dis- 
cussion, so generalized as to apply impartially to 
women and men. But now I have reached a point 
when this great boundary line between two halves 
of the world and the intense and intimate personal 
problems that play across it must be considered. 

For not only must we bend our general activities 
and our intellectual life to the conception of a human 
synthesis, but out of our bodies and emotional pos^ir 
bilities we have to make the new world bodily ancT 
emotionally. To the test of that we have to bring al! 
sorts of questions that agitate us to-day, the social 
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Md pobtical equality andpereonal freedom of women, 
the ^ffenng code of honour for the sexes, the controls 
and limitations to set upon love and desire If, for 
example, it is for the good of the species that a whole 
half of its mdixnduals should be speciahzed and sub- 
ordinated to the phj’sical sexual life, as m certain 
phases of human development uoraen ha\e tended 
to be, then certainly we must do nothing to prevent 
that We have set aside the conception of Justice as 
m an}' sense a countervailing idea to that of the 
sjTithetic process 

And it IS well to remember that for the whole of 
sexual conduct that is quite conceivably no general 
simple rule It is quite possible that, as Meti^mhoff 
maintains m his extraordmanlv illuminat ing Nature 
of Man , we are dealmg with an irr^olvuble tSngle 
oi uisharmomes We have passions that do not insist 
sTl^n their physiological end, desues that may be 
prematurelj \avnd m cluldbood, a fantastic cunosity, 
old needs of the ape but thinly o\ erlaid by the acqui- 
sitions of the man. emotions that jar with phy’sical 
impulses, inexphcable pains and diseases And not 
only have we to remember that we are dealmg with 
disharmonies that may at the very best be only 
patched together, but we are dealmg with matters m 
which the dement of idiosyncrasy is essential insist- 
ing upon an mcalculabJe flexibility m any rule we 
make, unless vie are to take ty^ies and indeed whole 
dasses of per^nality and wnte them down as abso- 
lutely bad and fit only for suppression and restramt 
And on the mental side we are further perplexed by 
the extraordmary suggeshbihty of human bemgs In 
sexual matters there seems to me — and I think I 
^hare a general ignorance here— to be no directing 
'^nstinct at all, but only an instmct to do something 
generally sexual, there are almost equally' powerful 
desires to do nght and not to act under compulsion 
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political equality and personal freedom of w omen, 
the differing code of honour for the sexes, the controls 
and limitations to set upon love and desire If, for 
example, it is for the good of the species that a whole 
half of its individuals should be speaalized and sub- 
ordinated to the physical sexual life, as in certain 
phases of human development women have tended 
to be, then certainly we must do nothing to prevent 
that We have set aside the conception of Justice as 
in any sense a countervailing idea to that of the 
synthetic process 

And it IS well to remember that for the whole of 
sexual conduct that is quite conceivably no general 
simple rule It is quite possible that as Metchmkoff 
maintains m his e\traordinanlv illum inatmg Nature 
0/ Man , we are “dealing with an nr^lvable-lUngle 
01 disharmonies We l^ve passions that do not insist 
iijp 5 n their physiological end desires that may be 
prematurely vivid in childhood, a fantastic curiosity, 
old needs of the ape but thinly overlaid by the acqm 
sitiona of the man emotions that jar with physical 
impulses, inexphcable pains and diseases And not 
only have we to remember that we are dealing with 
disharmonies that may at the very best be only 
patched together but we are dealing with matters m 
which the element of idiosyncrasy is essential insist 
ing upon an incalculable flexibility m any rule we 
make, unless we are to take types and indeed whole 
classes of personality and wTite them doivn as abso 
lately bad and fit only for suppression and restraint 
And on the mental side wc are further perplexed by 
the extraordinary suggestibility of human beings In 
sexual matters there seems to me — and I think I 
^share a general ignorance here — to be no directing 
^tinct at all, but only an instinct to do something 
generally sexual , there are almost equally powerful 
desires to do nght and not to act under compulsion 
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The specific forms of conduct imposed upon these 
instincts and desires depend upon a vast confusion of 
suggestions, institutions, conventions, ways of putting 
tilings. We are dealing therefore with problems 
ineradicably complex, varying endlessly m their 
instances, and changing as we deal with them. I am 
inclined to think that the only really profitable dis- 
cussion of sexual matters is in terms of indivaduality, 
through the novel, the l3Tic, the play, autobiography 
or biography of the frankest sort. But such general- 
izations as I can make I will. 

To me it seems manifest that sexual matters may 
be discussed generally in at least three permissible 
and valid ways, of which the consideration of the 
world as a system of births and education is only the 
dominant chief. There is next the question 01 the 
physical health and beauty of the community an^ 
how far sexual rules and customs aftect that, an^ 
thirdly the question of the mental and moral atmo- 
sphere in which sexual conventions and laws must 
necessarily be an important factor. It is alleged 
that probably in the case of men. and certainly in 
the case of women, some sexual intercourse is a 
necessary phase in existence ; that without it there 
is an incompleteness, a failure in the life cycle, a real 
wilting and failure of energy and vitality and the 
development of morbid states. And for most of us 
half the friendships and intimacies from which we 
derive the daily interest and sustaining force in our 
lives draw mystenous elements from sexual attrac- 
tion, and depend and hesitate upon our conception 
of the liberties and limits we must give to that 
force. 
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§ 19 

TIIE INSTITUTION OF MARRIAGE 
The individual attitudes of men to women and of 
women to men are necessarily determined to a large 
extent by certain general ideas of relationship, 
institutions and conventions One of the most 
important and debatable of these is whether we are 
to consider and treat women as citizens and fellows, 
or as bemgs diffenng mentally from men and grouped 
in positions of at least material dependence to indi- 
vidual men Our decision m that direction will 
affect all our conduct from the larger matters down 
to the smallest points of deportment , it will affect 
even our manner of address and determine whether 
when we speak to a woman we shall be as frank and 
'unaffected as with a man or touched with a faint 
suggestion of the reserves of a cat which does not 
wsn to be suspected of wanting to steal the milk 

Now so far as that goes it follow s almost necessarily 
from ray views upon anstocracy and democracy 
that I declare for the con\entional equably of women, 
that is to say for the determination to make neither 
sex nor any sexual charactenstic a standard of 
supenonty or inferiority, for the view that a woman 
IS a person as important and necessary, as much 
to be consulted, and entitled to as much freedom of 
action as a man I adnnt that this decision is a choice 
into which temperament enters that I cannot pro- 
duce compellmg reasons why anyone else should 
adopt my view I can produce considerations m 
support of my view, that is all But they are so 
,«imphcit in all that has gone before that I will not 
^trouble to detail them here. 

The conception of equality and fellowship between 
men and women is an idea at least as old as Plato 
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and one that has recurred wherever civilization has 
reached a phase in which men and womexi were 
sufficiently released from imlitant and economic 
urgency to talk and read and think. But it ha,^ never 
yet been, at least in the historical period and in any 
but isolated social groups, a working structural idea.. 
The working structural idea is the Patriarchal family 
in which the woman is inferior and submits herself 
and is subordinated to the man, the head oi 
family. 

We live in a constantly changing development and 
modification of that tradition. It is well to bring 
that factor of constant change into mind at the outset 
of this discussion and to keep it there. To {oig®t it, 
and it is commonly forgotten, is to falsify every' 
Marria^ and the Family are perennially fluct^i^i^ng 
institutions, and probably scarcely anything 
modern IHe has changed and is chan^ng so rnuch? 
they are in their legal constitution or their morni ®nd 
emotional quality profoundly different things 
what they were a hundred years ago. A u’oman 
who marries nowadays marries, if one may P«t it 
quantitatively, far less than she did even ^ 
centuryago ; the Married Woman's Property Act. 
example, has revolutionized the economic relation- 
ship ; her husband has lost his right to assault her, 
and he cannot even compel her to cohabit with pi"^ “ 
she refuses to do so. I.egal separations and divorces 
have come to modify the quality and logical conse- 
quences of the bond. The rights of parent ov^i' the 
child have been even more completely qualified. The 
State has come in as protector and educator of the 
children, taking over personal powers and responsy 
bilities that have been essential to the family institu> 
tion ever since the dawn of hbtory. It inserts itself j 
more and more between child and parent. It inva^cs ’ 
what were once the most sacred intimacies, and the 
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^alvation Army is now promoting legislation to 
explore those overcrowded homes in which children 
(it IS estimated to the number of thirty or forty 
thousand) are livnng as I wnte daily witnesses of 
their mother s prostitution or in constant danger of 
incestuous attack from drunken fathers and brothers 
And finally as another indication of profound differ 
ences births were almost universally accidental a 
hundred years ago they are now in an increasing 
number of families controlled and dehberate acts of 
Mill In every one of their relations do Jlamage 
and the Family change and continue to change 
But the inherent defectiveness of the human mind 
which my metaphysical book sets itself to analy'se 
does lead it constantly to speak of Mamage and the 
Family as things as h\ed and unalterable as let us 
«y the characteristics of oxygen One is asked 
you believe m Marriage and the Fimily’ as if 
It w*as a case of either having or not having some 
definite thing Sociahsts are accused of being 
against the Fimily as if it were not the case that 
Sociahsts Individualists High Anghcans and Roman 
Catholics are aU agunst Marriage and the Family 
as these institutions exist at the present time But 
once M e hav e realized the absurdity of this absolute 
treatment then it should become dear that with it 
goes most of the fibnc of nght and vvTong and nearly 
all those arbitrary standards by which we dassify 
people into moral and immoral Those list words 
are u«cd when as a matter of fact we mean either 
conforming or filling to conform to changing laws and 
developing institutional customs we may or may 
not consider right or wrong Their use imparts a 
y^av our of essential wTong doing and obliquity into 
acts and relations that may be in many cases no more 
xhansociaUndiscipIinc which may be even conceivably 
a courageous act of defiincc to an obsolescent hmita 
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tion. Such, until a little while ago, was a man’s 
co-habitation with his deceased wife's sister. Tins, 
which was scandalous yesterday, is now a legally 
honourable relationship, albeit I believe still regarded 
by the High Anglican as incestuous wickedness. 

I am persuaded of the need of much greater facilities 
of divorce than exist at present, divorce on the 
score of mutual consent, of faithlessness, of simple 
cruelty, of insanity, habitual vice, or the prolonged 
imprisonment of either party. And this being so I 
find it impossible to condemn on any ground, except 
that it is " breaking ranks " and making a confusion, 
those who by anticipating such wide facilities as I 
propose have sinned by existing standards. How far 
and in what manner such breaking of ranks is to be 
condoned I will presently discuss. But it is clear it 
is an offence of a different nature from actions on^ 
believes to be in themselves and apart from the law 
reprehensible things. * 

But my scepticisms about the current legal institu- 
tions and customary code are not exhausted by 
these modifications I have suggested. I believe firmly 
in some sort of marriage, that is to say, an open 
declaration of the existence of se.xual relations between 
a man and a woman, because I am averse to all 
unnecessary secrecies and because the existence of 
these peculiarly intimate relationships affects every- 
body about the persons concerned. It is ridiculous 
to say as some do that sexual relations between two 
people affect no one but themselves unless a child 
is bom. They do, because they tend to break down 
barriers and set up a peculiar emotional partnership. 
It is a partnership that kept secret may work as 
antisociaJly as a secret busmess partnership or hy 
secret preferential railway tariff. And I believej 
too in the general social desirability of the family 
group, the normal group of father, mother and 
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children and in the extreme cfiicacy in the normal 
liiiman being of the blood Imk and pnde link between 
parent and child m secunng loving care and upbnng 
ing for the child But this dear adhesion fo Marriage 
and to the family grouping about mother and father 
docs not dose the door to a large senes of exceptional 
cases whidi our existing institutions and customs 
Ignore or crush 

For example monogamy m general seems to me to 
be dearly indicated (as doctors say) by the fact that 
there are not several women m the world for every 
man but quite as dearly docs it seem necessary to 
recognize that the fact that there are (or were m 
1901) 21 436 ro? females to 20 17” 984 males in our 
Bntish comnnuut> seems to condemn our present 
rigorous insistence upon monogamy unless feminine 
cdibacj has its owai ddigl ts But as I have said 

IS now largely believed that the sexual life of a 
woman is more important to her than his sexual life 
to a man and (c«5. easily ignored 

It is true also cn the former side that for the great 
majority of people one knows personallv any sort 
of houscliold but a monogamous one conjures up 
jviinful and unpleasant viMons The ordinary avil 
ircd woman and the onhnary civilized man are alike 
obvsscd with the idea of mvcling and possessing one 
peculiar intimate person one spcaal cxdusivc lover 
who is their very owai and a third person of either 
«cx cannot be as&ociaicd wiUi that couple without an 
intolerable sense of pnvacy and confidence and 
po't.c‘sion destroyed But if there are people so 
cxceptionallv constituted as not to feel m this way 
I do not see what nght we have to force conformity 
our feelings upon them 

\ The peculiar defects of Uic human mind when they 
^pj'Toadi these question^ of «ex are reinforced by 
jxisvions peculiar to tlit topic and it is perhaps 
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advisable to point out that to discuss these possi- 
bilities is not the same thing as to urge the reader to 
hazardous experiments. We are trained from the 
nursery to become secretive, muddle-headed and 
vehemently conclusive upon sexual matters, until at 
last the editors of magazines blush at the very phrase 
and long to put a petticoat over the page that bears 
it. Yet our rebellious natures insist on being inter- 
ested by it. It seems to me that to judge these large 
questions from the personal point of view, to insist 
upon the whole world without exception living exactly 
in the manner that suits oneself or accords with one’s 
emotional imagination and the forms of delicacy in 
which one has been trained, is not the proper way to 
deal ivith them. I want as a sane social organizer 
to get just as many contented and law-abiding citizens 
as possible ; I do not want to force people who woul^ 
otherwise be useful citizens into rebellion, conceal? 
ments and the dark and furtive ways of vice, because 
they may not love and marry as their temperaments 
command, and so I want to make the meshes of the 
law as wide as possible. But the common man will 
not understand this yet, and seeks to make the 
meshes just as small as his own private case demands. 

Then marriage, to resume my main discussion, 
does not necessarily mean cohabitation. All women 
who desire children do not want to be entrusted with 
their upbringing. Some women are sexual and 
philoprogenitive without being sedulously maternal, 
and some are maternal without much or any sexual 
passion. There are men and women in the world 
now, great allies, fond and passionate lovers who do 
not live nor want to live constantly together. It is 
at least conceivable that there are women who, whil^ 
desiring offspring, do not want to abandon great | 
careers for the work of maternity, women again who • 
would be happiest managing and rearing children in, 
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manless households that thej might even share with 
Dther women fnends and men to correspond viith 
these who do not wash to live in a household with 
wife and children I submit, these temperaments 
exist and hav e a nght to exist in their own w ay But 
one must recognize that the possibiUtj of these 
departures from the normal tj pe of household opens 
up other possibilities The poljgamy that is degrad 
ing or absurd under one roo! assumes a different 
appearance when one considers it from the point of 
vnew of people whose habits of life do not centre upon 
an isolated home 

All the relations I have glanced at abov e do as a 
matter of fact exist to daj , but shamefoUj and 
shabbUj , tainted with what seems to me an unmerited 
and unnecessary ignommy and frequentlv darkened 
tn blackmail A narrow, intolerant community is 
me blackmailers paradise The punishment lor 
bigamy again seems to me insane m its seventy 
contrasted as it is w ith our leniency to the common 
seducer Better rum a score of women says the law 
than marry two I do not see why in these matters 
there should not be much ampler freedom than there 
IS and this being so I can hardly be expected to 
condemn wath any moral fervour or exclude from my 
«oaety those who have seen fit to behave by what I 
believe may be the standartL of a d 2000 instead 
of by the standards of 1850 These are offences so 
far as they are offences on an altogether different 
footing from murder, or exactmg usury, or the sw eat- 
ing of children or cruelty or transmitting diseases 
or unveraaty or commercial or intellectual or physical 
prostitution, or any such essentially grave anti 
> 5 ocial deeds We must distinguish between sms on 
the one hand and mere errors of judgment and 
differences of taste from ourselves To draw up harsh 
laws to practise exclusions against everyone who 
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does not see fit to duplicate one's outi blameless homt 
life, is to waste a number of courageous and excep 
tional persons in every generation, to drive many ol 
them into a forced alliance with real crime and 
embittered rebellion against custom and the law, 


§ 20 

CONDUCT IN RELATION TO THE THING THAT IS 

But the reader must keep clear in his mind the 
distinction between conduct that is right or per- 
missible in itself and conduct that becomes either 
inadvisable or mischievous and wrong because of 
the circumstances about it. There is no harm under 
ordinary conditions in asking a boy rvith a pleasant 
voice to sing a song in the night, but the case is altered 
altogether if you have reason to suppose that a Ren 
Indian is lying in wait a hundred yards off, holding a 
loaded rifle and ready to fire at the voice. It is a v^d 
objection to many actions that I do not think objec- 
tionable in themselves, that to do them will discharge 
a loaded prejudice into the heart of my friend — or 
even into my own. I belong to the world and my 
work, and I must not lightly throw my time, my 
power, my influence away. For a splendid thing any 
risk or any defiance may be justifiable, but is it a 
sufficiently splendid thing ? So far as he possibly 
can a man must conform to common prejudices, pre- 
valent customs and all laws, whatever his estimate of 
them may be. But he must at the same time do his 
utmost to change what he thinks to be \vrong. 

And I think that conformity must be honest coij- 
formity. Tliere is no more anti-social act than secret 
breaches, and only some very urgent and exceptional 
occasion justifies even the unveracity of silence about' 
the thing done. If your personal convictions bring 
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jou to a breach, let it be an open breach let there be 
no misrepresentation of attitndes, no meanness, no 
deception of honourable friends Of course an op>en 
breach need not be an ostentatious breach , to do 
^^h'vt IS ngbt to yourself without fraud or conceal 
ment is one thing, to make a challenge and aggres- 
sion quite another Your friends may understand 
and sjTOpathize and condone, but it does not he upon 
you to force them to identify themselves wath your 
act and situation But better too much opermess 
than too little Squalid mtngue was the shadow of 
the old intolerably narrow order . it is a shadow we 
want to illuminate out of existence Secrets wall 
be contraband in the new time 
And if it chances to vou to feel called upon to 
make a breach with the institution or custom or 
prejudice that is, remember that doing so is your 
•^Ti affair You are going to take risks and specialize 
ao an experiment \ou must not expect other 
people about you to share the consequences of your 
dash forward \ou must not drag in confidants and 
secondaries You must fight your little battle m 
front on your own responsibility, unsupported — and 
take tile consequences without repimng 


§ 21 

COVDtJCT TOW XRDS TltANSCRTSSORS 
So far as breaches of the prohibitions and laws of 
marnage go, to me it seems they are to be tolerhted 
by us in others just m the measure that, within the 
limits set by discretion, they' are frank and truthful 
;;And animated by spontaneous passion and penmded 
by the quality of beauty I hate the vmlgar «:exual 
intnguer, man or woman, and the smart and shallow 
atmosphere of unlovung lust and x’anity about the 
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type as I hate few kinds of human life ; I u’ould as 
lief have a polecat m my home as this sort of person ; 
and every sort of prc®titute except the victim of utter 
necessity I despise, even though marriage be the fee. 
But honest lovers should be, I think, a charge and 
pleasure for us. We must judge each pair as we can. 

One thing renders a sexual relationship incurably 
offensive to others and altogether wrong, and that is 
cruelty. But who can define cruelty ? Howfaristhe 
leaving of a third person to count as cruelty ? There 
again I hesitate to judge. To love and not be loved 
is a fate for which it seems no one can be blamed ; to 
lose love and to change one’s loving belongs to a 
subtle interplay beyond analysis or control, but to 
be deceived or mocked ox deliberately lobbed of love, 
that at any rate is an abominable vvrong. 

In all these matters I perceive a general rule is in 
itself a possible instrument of cruelty. I set dow^ 
what I can in the way of general principles, but it all 
leaves off far short of the point of application. Every 
case among those we know I think we modems must 
judge for ourselves. Where there is doubt, there I 
hold must be charity. And with regard to strangers, 
manifestly our duty is to avoid inquisitorial and un- 
charitable acts. 

This is as true of financial and economic miscon- 
duct as of sexual misconduct, of ways of living that 
are socially harmful and of political faith. We are 
dealing wth people in a maladjusted world to whom 
absolute right living is practically impossible, because 
there are no absolutely right institutions and no 
simple choice of good or evil, and we have to balance 
merits and defects in every case. ^ 

Some people are manifestly and essentially ba^ 
and self-seeking and regardless of the happiness and 
welfare of their fellow's, some in business affairs and 
politics as others in love. Some wrong-doers, again, 
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arc evidently so (Iirough licedlcssncss, through weak- 
nts?, timidity or Instc. We Imc to )udgc and deal 
With eacli sort upon no clear issue, but upon impres- 
sions they have given ns ol their spirit an<l purpose 
\\V owe It to them and ourselves not to judge too 
rashly or too harshly, but for all tint we arc obliged 
to judge and tike sides, to avoid the malignant and 
pxcludc them for further opportunity, to help and 
chimpion the chcilccl and the bctravxd, to forgive 
and aid the repentant blunderer, and by mercy to 
save the lesser sinner from desperate alliance with 
th** greater. Tint is the broad rule and it is as much 
as we have to go ujxin until the indtv idual case comes 
before us. 
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insignificant. They teach it either as if it did not 
matter or as if it ought not to matter. Indeed our 
individual friends and enemies stand between us and 
hide or interpret for us all the larger things. Few 
can even worship alone. They must feel others, and 
those not strangers, kneeling beside them. 

I have already spoken under the heading of Beliefs 
of the part that the idea of a Mediator has played 
and can play in the religious life, I have pointed out 
how the imagination of men has sought and found in 
certain personalities, historical or fictitious, a bridge 
between the blood-warm private life and the intoler- 
able spaciousness of right and wrong. The world is 
full of such figures and their images. Christ and Mary 
and the Saints, and all the lesser, dearer gods of 
heathendom. These things and the human passion 
for living leaders and heroes and leagues and brother- 
hoods all confess the mediatory r6le, the mediatorjr 
possibilities of personal love between the individual] 
and the great synthesis of which he is a part and 
agent. The great synthesis may become incarnate in 
personal love, and personal love lead us directly to 
universal service. 

I write may, and temper that sentence to the quality 
of a possibility alone. This is true only for those 
who believe, for those who have faith, whose lives 
have been unified, who have found Salvation. For 
those whose lives are chaotic, personal loves must 
also be chaotic ; this or that passion, malice, a jest- 
ing humour, some physical lust, gratified vanity, ego- 
tistical pride, will rule and limit the relationsliip and 
colour its ultimate futility. But the Believer uses 
personal love and sustains himself by personal love. 
It is his provender, the meat and dnnk of his cam-' 
paign. 
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52 

TIIE NATURE OF LOVE 

It is w ell perhaps to look a little into the factors 
lat make up Love 

Love docs not seem to me to be a simple elemental 
nng. It IS, as I have already said, one of the vicious 
mdencies of the human mmd to think that whatever 
xn be given a simple name can be abstracted as a 
ngle something in a state of qumtessential purity 
have pointed out that this is not true of Harmony 
r Beauty, and that these ate synthetic things You 
ring together this which is not beautiful and that 
ihuAisnotbeautiful.andbeholdl Beautyl Soalso 
.ove IS. I think, a synthetic thmg One observes 
his and that, one is interested and stirred , sud> 
!enly themetalfuses.thcdrybonesLve 1 Oneloves 
Almost ex cry interest m one’s being may be a 
actonn the lo\ c sj-nthesis But apart from tlxe over- 
lowing of the parental instinct that makes all that 
s fine and delicate and joung dear to us and to be 
henslicd, there are two mam factors that bring us 
nto Ion e nyiUx our fellows There arc first the emotional 
rlcments in our nature that arise out of the tnbal 
iccessity, out of a fellow «liip m battle and huntmg, 
Irinking and feasting, out of the needs and e\cite- 
nents and delights of tliose occupations , and there 
are nc'it the mtenser narrower desinngs and gratitude^, 
satisfactions and expectations that come from sexual 
intercourse Now both these factors onginaie m 
physical needs and consummate m material acts, 
and It is well to remember that this great growth 
of lo\e in hfe roots there, and, it may be, dies when 
its roots arc altogether cut away 
' At its low est, lo\ e is the mere sharing of, or rather 
the desire to share, pleasure and excitement, the 
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excitements of conflict or lust or what not. I thinl 
that the desire to partake, the desire to merge one’s 
individual identity with another's, remains a neces- 
sary element in all personal loves. It is a way out ol 
ourselves, a breaking do\vn of our individual separa- 
tion, just as hate is an mtensiflcation of that. Per- 
sonal love is the narrow and mtense form of that 
breaking down, just as what I call Salvation is its 
widest, most extensive form. We cast aside oiu 
reserves, our secrecies, our defences ; we open our- 
selves ; touches that would be intolerable from com- 
mon people become a mj'Stery of delight, acts of self- 
abasement and self-sacnflce are charged wth sym- 
bolical pleasure. We cannot tell which of us is me, 
which you. Our imprisoned egoism looks out througli 
this window, forgets its walls, and is for those bncf 
moments released and universal. ^ 

^ For most of us the strain of primordial sexual emo-; 
tion in our loves is very strong. Many men can lovo 
only women, many women only men, and some can 
scarcely love at all without bodily desire. But the 
love of fellowship is a strong one also, and for manj', 
love is most possible and easy when the thought of 
physical love-making has been banished. Then the 
lovers will pursue other interests together, will work 
together or journey together. So we have the warm 
fellowships of men for men and women for women. 
But even then it may happen that men friends to- 
gether will talk of women, and women friends of 
men. Nevertheless we Jiave also the strong and 
altogether sexless glow of those who have fought 
well together, or drunk or jested together or hunted 
a common quarr}'. \ 

Now it seems to me that the Believer must also' 
be a Lover, that he will love as much as he can and 
as many people as he can, and in many moods and 
\vays. As I have said already, many of those who 
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liave taught religion and morality in the past have 
been neglectful or unduly jealous of the intenser per- 
sondl lo\ cs They have been, to put it by 0 figure, 
ui^ent upon the road to the ocean To that they 
isould lead us, though we come to it shivering fear- 
ful and unprepared, and they grudge it that Me 
should strip and plunge into the wajside stream 
But all streams sdl rivers come from this ocean in 
the beginning, lead to it in the end 
It IS the essential fact of love, as I conceive it, 
that it breaks doMTi the boundanes of self Tbit 
love IS most perfect which does most completely 
merge its lovers But no love is altogether perfect, 
and for most men and women love is no more than a 
partial and temporary lowenng of the bamcrs tbit 
keep them apart With roan>. the attraction of love 
jvems always to fall short of what 1 hold to be its 
OTd It draws people together in the most momentary 
of self-forgetfulnesses and for the rest seems rather 
to enhance their egotisms and their difference They 
are secret from one another even in their embraces 
There is a sort of love that is egotistical lust almost 
regardless of its partner, a sort of love that is mere 
flesbiess pnde and vamty at a white heat There is 
the love making that spnngs from sheer boredom, 
like a man reading a story book to fill an hour These 
infenor loves seek to accomplish an agreeable act, or 
they seek the pursuit or glory of a living possession, 
they aim at gratification or exatement or conquest 
True love seeks to be mutual and easy minded free 
of doubts, but these egotistical mockeries of* love 
hav e alw ays resentment in them and hatred in them 
and a watchful distrust Jealousy is the measure of 
?^elfIove m love 

f True love is a synthetic thmg an outcome of life, 
it IS not a universal thing It is the individualized 
correlative of Salvation, like that it is a synthetic 
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consequence of conflicts and confusions. Many pcopli 
do not desire or need Salvation, they cannot under 
stand it, much less achieve it ; for them chaotic life 
suffices. So, too, many never, save for some rare 
moment of illumination, desire or feel love. Its 
happy abandonment, its catclcss self-giving, these 
things are mere foolishness to them. But much has 
been said and sung of faith and love alike, and in 
their confused greed these things also they desire 
and parody. So they act worship and make a fine 
fuss of their devotions. And also they must have a 
few half-furtive, half-flaunting fallen love-triumphs 
prowling the secret back-streets of their lives, they 
>mow not why. 

(In setting this doivn be it remembered I am doing 
my best to tell what is in me because I am trying to 
put my whole view of life before the reader without 
any vital omissions. These are difficult matters to 
explain because they have no clear outlines ; one leti 
in a hard light suddenly upon things that have lurked 
in wann intimate shadows, dim inner things engen- 
dering motives, I am not only telling quasi-secret 
things but exploring them for myself. They are 
none the less real and important because they arc 
elusive.) 

True love I think is not simply felt but knoun. 
Just as Salvation, as I conceive it, demands a fine 
intelh'gence and mental activity, so love calls to 
brain and body alike and all one's powers. Tlicrc is 
alunys elaborate thinking and dreaming in love. 
Love*'will stir imaginations tliat have never stirred 
before. 

Love may be, and is for the most part, one-.sided^^ 
It is the going out from oneself that is love, and not 
the accident of its return. It is the expedition whether 
it fail or succeed. 

But an expedition starves that comes to no port. 
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Lo\e alwaj's seeks mutuality aout of people to one 
of responses, or we should love btio all sweet and 
things more passionately than we do 
return it makes the most of an madequ^^ 

Fading a sustained return it welcomes a teir 
coincidence Failmg a return it finds supports 
accepted sacrifices. But it seeks a full return, anu 
the fullness of life has come onl> to those who, loving, 
haNe met the lover 

I am trying to be as explicit as possible m thus 
wnting about Love But the substance in which one 
works here is emotion that e\ades definition, poetic 
flashes and figures of speech are truer than prosaic 
statements Bodj and the most sublimated ecstasy 
paa into one another, exchange themselv es and elude 


e^ery net of words we cast 
J.T have put out two ideas of unification and self- 
uSsotion, extremes upon a scale one from another; 
one of these ideas is that de\otion to the Purpose m 
things I have called Salvation , the other that devo- 


tion to some other most fitting and satisfying indi- 
vidual which is passionate love, the former extensive 
as the universe, the latter the intensest thing in hfe 
These, it seems to me, are the boundary and the 
livnng capital of the empire of life we rule 
All empires need a comprehending boundary, but 
many have not one capital but many chief cities and 
all have cities and towns and villages bejond the 
capital It is an impoverished capital that has no 
dependent towns and it is a poor love that will not 
overflow m affection and eager kindly cunosity^nd 
sjTnpathy and the search for fresh mutuality To 
is to go livmg radiantly through the world To 
7 *^\e and be loved is to be fearless of evpenence and 
ficU m the power to give. 
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interest the mutual opening out of people to one 
another is the key of the door to all sweet and 
mellow living 


§4 

LO\r AND DCATH 

Tor him who has faith death so f^^ is it is his 
own dvith ceases to possess any quality of terror 
The experiment will be over the rinsed beaker re 
turned to its shell the cnstals gone dissolving down 
tilt wiste pq-ic the duster sweeps the bench But 
llic deaths of tliose we love arc harder to understand 
or bear 

It hapjyjns that of those \cr> intimate with me I 
1 a\e lost onl> one and that came slowly and elabor- 
avlj a long gradual separation wrought by the 
•Vnimuhtion of jears and mental decay but many 
close (nends and many whom I have counted upon 
for s>mjxatiiv and fellowship have passed out of my 
world I miss such a one as Bob Stevenson that 
luminous extravagant talker that eager fantastic 
mind I mi<;s him wliencvtr I write It is less plca- 
‘uix now to write a stor> *iince he will never read it, 
much Ie<s givcmea wordof prii«e for It And I miss 
\ork Powells fncndl> laughter and Henlc> s exai- 
bennt welcome 'nie> made a waaroth that has 
pone tlio^e men I can understand wh> I, with my 
liimhhng lucidities and explanations have to fmish 
up pTc^ntlv and go expressing as I do the mood of 
a tv pc and of a time but not tho’^c radiant presences 
And the gap thcvi men have left these men with 
'*'hom after all I onl) sat now and again, or wrote to 
a chctrful mood or got a letter from at odd times, 
pvM me ^ome measure of tlie thing that happens, 
that ma> hapjicn when the mind that is alwaj-s near 
crv. s thoughts, the person who moves to one’s move- 
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ment and lights nearly all the common flow of events 
about one with the remmder of fellowship and mean- 
ing-ceases. 

Faith which feeds on personal love must at last 
prevail over jt. If Faith has any virtue it must ha\'e 
it here when we find ourselves bereft and isolated, 
facing a world from which the light has fled leaving 
it bleak and strange. We live for experience and the 
race ; these individual interludes are just helps to 
that ; the warm inn in which we lovers met and re- 
freshed was but a halt on a journey. ^Vhen we have 
loved to the intensest point we have done our best 
with each other. To keep to that image of the inn, 
\VQ must not sit overlong at our nine beside the fire. 
We must go on to new experiences and new ad^’en• 
tures. Death comes to part us and turn us out and 
set us on the road again. 

But the dead stay where wc leave them. * 

I suppose that is the real good in death, that they 
do stay; that it makes them immortal for us. Living 
they were mortal. But now they can never spoil 
themselves or be spoiled by change again. They have 
finished — for us indeed just as much as themselves. 
There they sit for ever, rounded off and bright and 
done. Beside these clear and certain memories I have 
of my dead, my impressions of the living are vague 
provisional things. 

And since they are gone out of the vorld and be- 
come immortal memories in me, 1 feel no need to 
think of them as in some disembodied and incom- 
prehensible elsewhere, clianged and 3^t not done. 
I want actual immortality for those I love as little 
as I desire it for mj’self. V 

Indeed I dislike the idea that those I have loveOi 
are immortal in any real sense ; it conjures up dim| 
uncomfortable drifting phantoms, that have no kin- 
dred with the flesh and blood I knew. I would as 
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§5 

THE CONSOLATION OF FAILURE 

That parable of the talents I have made such frc< 
use of in this book has one significant defect. It give? 
but two cases, and three are possible. There tt'as first 
tlie man wlio buned Ins talent, and of his condemna- 
tion we are assured. But those others all took their 
talents and used them courageously’ and came back 
with gain. Was tliat gain Inevitable ? Docs courage 
always ensure us victory ? because if that is so u-c can 
all be heroes and valour is tlic better part of discre- 
tion. Alas.l the faith in such magic dies. What of 
the possible ease of the man who took his two or 
three talents and invested them as best he could and 
was deceived or heedless and lost them, Interest awl 
principal together ? 7 

There is something harder to face tlian death, arid 
that is the realisation of failure ami misdirected effort 
and wrong-doing. Faith is no Open Sesame to right- 
doing, much less is it the secret of success. Tlie ser- 
vice of God on earth is no processional triumph. 
\\liat if one docs wrong so extremely as to condemn 
one’s life, to make oneself part of the refuse and not 
of the building ? Or what if one is misjudged, or it 
may be too pitilessly judged, and one’s oxipcration 
despised and the help one brought l)CComcs a source 
of weakness ? Or suppose that the fine scheme occ 
made lies shattered or wrecked by one's own act, or 
thr6ugh some hidden blemish one’s ofTcring Is rejected 
and flung back and one is thrust out ? 

So in the end it may be you or I will find we have 
been anvil and not hammer in the Purpose of God.\ 
Tlicn indeed will come the time for Faith, for tht 
last word of Faith, to say still steadfastly, di^graceJ 
or dying, defeated or discredited, that all is wrll 
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seems to me at times in eradicable, at times like tl« 
confusing of something essentially simple, like tli( 
duplication when one looks through a doubly refract* 
ing medium. You think m this latter mood that 
you have only to turn the crystal of Iceland spat 
about in order to have the whole thing plain. But 
you never get it plain. I have been doing my halt- 
ing utmost to set down sincerely and ^imply_jny 
vision of life and7luty . I have pennitted mj-sclf no 
defensive restraints ; I have shamelessly uTittcn my 
starkest, and it is plain to me that a smile that is not 
mine plays o\'er my most urgent passages. There is 
a rebellious rippling of the grotesque under our ut- 
most tragedy and gravity. One’s martlallcd phrases 
grimace as one turns, and wink at the reader. None 
the less they signify. Do you note )io\v in this that I 
have ^YTitten, such a word as Believer will begin ^ 
wear a capital letter and give itself solemn ridiculofa 
airs ? It docs not matter. It carries its message for 
all that necessary su perficial absurdit y. 

Thought Iras made me sham eless. Tt does not pat- 
ter at last at nil if nno tg n nr indclicatc 

or ridiculous if that also is in the mystcry^f tilings. 

Uehinu everything I perceive the smile that makes 
all effort and discipline temporary, all the stress and 
pain of life endurable. In the last resort I do not 
crare whctlier I am seated on a throne or drunk or 
dying in a gutter. I follow my leading. I am more 
than myself, for I myself .am .tfan. In the ultimatr 
I know, though I cannot prove my knowledge in any 
way^%hatcvcr, that everything is right and all ihin^ 
mine. 
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